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«te are consequently poor. Goats are bred” in fairly large 
numbers, but not by people who make it their only or even their 
principal means of earning a livelihood, the general practice 
being for poor labourers or poor old women to keep a few goats 
to eke out their scanty mesus of subsistence. Very few sheep 
are bred in the district, pigs are kept only by the low caste of 
Kaoras, and horses are still rarer. 

There ia little real pasturage land in the district, and fodder is Pastarage, 
consequently scarce. Formerly, it 1s saad, considerable areas were 
left. untilled in every village and reserved for the graring of the 
village cattle Now, the pressure of the population on the soi] has 
resulted in the pasture lands being brought wholly ar partly 
under the plough, so that there in most villages there is not a 
sufficient area of pasturage provided for the cattle, while there 
are not a few villages where thoro is no pasture land at all and 
the cattle graze in the rice flelds after the crop has been ont. The 
following are reported to be the principal grazing lands left In 
the large village of Deara in thana Kalaroa, which is enclosed on 
three sides by the Kabadak river and is inhabited by upwards of 
800 families of Goalas, there 1s a tract of land, about 2 square 
miles in area, which is free from ciltivation and is reserved for 
pasture. Thereis a similar tract of land of about the same area 
on the east of the police station of Kaliro&, which is used by 
herdsmen of the Goala caste for grazing purposes; and pasturage 
is also allowed on the open ground in front of the Kbuln& 
Collectorate 

A vetermary hospital with a. dispensary was opened at Veterinary 
Khulna in 1905-06. Rinderpest occasionally breaks out in a sistenee 
severe epidemic form, as in 1903-04 and 1906-07, when 2,899 
and 2,640 cattle respectively died from this cause aloue. 
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NATUKAL ( ALAMITIF8 


Yamives, Kivina suffered in common with other parts of Bengal from 
the famine of 1769-76, traditions of which still hnger among 
the people who refer to it as the Aata manwantar, +¢., the famine 
of 10 seers, because paddy auld at the rate of a Aafd (10 scers) 
per rupee ‘Tho famine of 1k did not affect the district very 
seriously, but there was distress in the Satkbird subdivision, 
where rice was selling at 8 seers per rupee in the middle of June. 
This subdivision was then part of the 24-Parganas, and it is 
mentioncd as one of the two localities im that dstmet in which 
deaths wero directly attributable to starvation. The distress 
appears to have been most acute in the Kalaroa thane, where 
money and rico were distributed to the famishing. an avor- 
age of 233 people being relieved daily during August at the 
relief depéta In the famino of 1874 a portion of the Kalt- 
ganj thana, lying south of tho Kaukhali and cast of the dried-up 
bed of the river Janiund, was affected <A relief kitchen was 
opened at Syamnagar, and the road from Kaliganj to Nakipur 
‘was constructed, but the people tided over their difficulties with- 
out much outside assistance. The records of these early famines * 
are very meagre, but they are sufficient to show that the greater 
portion of the district remained practically immune from famine. 
The only other famine which has visited the district was that of 
1897, which was due to an unusual combination of adverse cir- 
cumstances. The following acoount of this famine is condensed 
from the report by Mr W. H. Vincent, t.c.s., then Collector of 
Khulna 


Pancreas The famine of 1897 affected only a portion of the district, 
or 1807, viz, thinas Kaliganj, Astsuni, Maguri and Satkhird in the Sat- 
khiré subdivision and thina Paikg&cha in the Khulna subdivision, 

en ares exten over 474 equare milea and containing « 

ing ag pet With the exception of 25 square miles 

in thine Sttkhirt and 7 square miles in thina Maguré, which 

comprise comparatively high lands, the ares which was affected 
gonsists of low flat country intersected by numerous tidal bale and 
protected from inundation by small embenkmenta celled erie 
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The soil is impregnated with salt and grows nothing but dman or 
winter rice, which will not thrive unless there ie enough fresh water 
to wash salt out of the ground. The inhabitants of this tract are 
mostly illiterate and improvident; the samindars are absentees 
-and generally indifferent to the welfare of their tenants; while 
the subordinate tenure-holders are small men and impoveriahed. 
Embankments had been permitted to go out of repair, thus allowing 
salt water to percolate into the fields to the gradual deterioration 
of the soil, while in 1895 a storm-wave swept over the distreased 
tract leaving a deposit of saline matter, which the rainfall 
of 1896 was not sufhcient to wash out. The latter waa scanty and 
unseasonable, and the result was a failure of the winter rice crop. 

There had been excellent crops in the years 1893-94 and 
1894-95, the outturn of winter rice beng 14 and 16 annas respeo- 
tively. The rainfall of 1895-06 was de icient, and consequently 
all the lands were not cultivated; yet the people would have 
got a fair crop but for the cyclonic storm whioh visited the 
affected tracts on the Ist October 1895, and which by driving salt 
wator into the fields destroyed the young plants. The result was 
that the outturn of the winter rice crop was only 10 annas, and 
when the year 1896-97 opened, the people were already in 
straitened circumatances. 

After the Ist October 1895, when 9°92 inches of rain 
fell, there was scarcely any till April 1896, in which month 
only 2°26 inches were recorded This continuous drought, 
lasting over 6 months, moreased the saline matter both in 
the soil and in the river water. The rainfall in May was 
only 4°09 inches as against 6°28 inches, the normal rainfall 
for the month; and though 18 72 inches wero received in June, 
this was not sufficient to undo the effect of the prolonged 
drought. In July the rainfall was 9°28 inches, but in August 
again it was scanty, being only 595i nches. Transplantation 
was consequently retarded, and lands recently sown dried up. 
When good showers fell in the beginning of September, trans- 
plantation was pushed on as vigorously as possible, but the 
geason Was now far advanced, and in many places no seedlings 
eould be obtained. Lands sown 80 Iate required much moisture 
for the steady growth of the young plents, but during the whole 
of October and November no rain fell, and in the last week of 
December the fall was only 0°78 inch. 

In ordinary years river water becomes fresh early in July, and 
yemaina fresh till the middle of November ; but this year it was 
beackish till the middle of August, and again became brackish 
im the begimning of October. A plentiful fall of rain wee 
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expected during the Pijis, but no rain actually fell, The 
temperature rose higher and higher, and the hot winds during 
October rapidly dried the surface of the soil, and the moisture 
necessary for the growth of the young rice was sbeent. 

Tho figures given above relate to rainfall recorded at Satkhira 
town, but much less rain actually fell in the distressed area. It 
was, moreover, unevenly distributed; and the result was that 
only in some low lands not in the immediate vicinity of salt- 
water Ahdls and rivers was the crop partially saved. In these 
circumstances, the average outturn of the great rice-producing 
tract bordering on the Sundarbans hardly came up to 2 annas. 
Tho failure of the staple crop, coupled with the fact that in the 
preceding year also crops had been short, reduced the people to 
extreme poverty and rendered relief measures urgently necessary 
in the beginning of January 1837. The portion of thina 
Piaikgicha tying on the left bank of the Kabadak was affected 
by the samo causes, 

The distress was most severein north Asfsuni, south Asdsuni, 
and north Kaliganj, where 6 to 8 per cent. of the population had to 
be relieved, us the lands there are the least protected by bheria or 
embankments, It was less severe in south Naliganj, Syamnagar, 
and Nunnagar, where the lands are botter protected, and here the 
proportion of people relieved varied from 3 to6 per cent.; while in 
the Magura and Budhhata circles, where the land is comparatively 
high, it did not exceed 3 per cont. In the cast of thana Paik- 
gicha there was a feir crop, and there also less than 3 per cent. 
of the population had to be relieved. 

When relief operations commenced in the beginning of 
January 1897, the area of the affected tract was 442 square milos, 
with a population of 262,000 souls. As the season advanced, 
distress deepened, and during the fortnight ending the 26th 
May 25 square miles in thina Satkhiré, with a population of 
11,0U0 souls, and 7 square miles in thane Maguré with a 
population of 3,000 souls were added to the affected area. 
These latter areas comprise comparatively high lands, on which 
rabi crops are grown to some extent. Molasses (gur) are also 
manufactured from date juice, and the people wore, therefore, 
able to bear the strain for a longer period. 

The relief works consisted mainly of the excavation of tanks, 
the construction of new roads, and the repain of old ones. 
Bome bdndhs were also erected, and metel was broken into 
Khod for metalling s portion of an important road, in order to 
attraot, if possible, female labourers to the work, and to provide 
dendlem labourers with some kind of work during the rains, when 
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ho other works were possible. But this metal breaking was 
of little use, for the women would not do the work, and the 
men got plenty of labour elsewhere in cultivation. When the 
rainy season commenced, the number of relief workers gradually 
decreased, owing to the fact that many hed to attend cultivation, 
and partly slso to the fact that euitable work oould not be 
provided, as it had become impracticable to go on with earthwork. 
Many of the works had consequently to be stopped. When agri- 
cultural operations were in full swing, almost every one went away 
except a few who were labourers by profession. The relief works 
were finally closed during tho week euding the 11th September 
1897. 

The number of relief workers gradually roge as more and more 
works were opened, and decreased as they had to be closed one 
after another. The ratio of relief werkors to the population 
was 1 to 151, while the highest number was 5,476 during the 
week ending the %%th June. Gratuitous relief was commenced 
in the beginmng of January with a daily average of 122 persona, 
and the numbers increased as the season advanced, reaching the 
maximum dunng the wevk ending 7th July, when 1),013 
persons received this form*of relief. When the rainy soason set 
in and agricultural operations began, prices became easier and 
the number gradually decreased. 

Rehef from publio funds was given ip three ways, viz, (1) relief 
given to the people at their houses, (2) relief in poor-houses, and (3) 
relief to artisans. Able-bodied recipients of tho first class had to 
husk paddy or twist jute in return for weekly doles. No work was 
exacted from the inmates of the poor-houses The artisana were 
all weavers who were supphed with thread, and they returned the 
cloths woven by thom, receiving as their wages the market value 
of the cloth minus the cost of the thread. Six poor-houses were 
opened at Kaliganj, Syimnagar, Asdsuni, Nunnegar, Budhhats 
and Pratapnagar. The ratio to the population of the persons 
relieved in this way was 1 to 53, and the great majority of 
those relieved were women and children. It is contrary to 
custom in Khulna for women, except Bund women, to do earth- 
work or carry earth. In consequence, no women went fo the 
relief works and many were in the greatest poverty and distress, 
and hed either to be relisved in poor-houses or left to starve. The 
percentage on gratuitous relief was never high, and when the 
poor-honses opened, the way they flocked in was a test of the 
severity of the distress. 

"Altogether, the number receiving relief at any one timo never 
excseded 16,000, and ihe people showed more resource and 
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staying power than was anticipated when relief operations 
began. It was feared that Government would have to help 
about 8 per cent. of the population, but the number of the relief 
workers did not rise above 0°66 per cont., while that of recipients 
of gratuitous relief was not mora than 1°86 per cent. throughout 
the period taken aa a whole. The people suffered much, bat 
did not resort to relief works, if they could possibly avoid it. 
Fioons. The northern portion of the district is liable to occasional 
floods, but the severity of such inuundations is far less than it 
used to be about a century ago, when a large portion of the 
volume of the Ganges water poured down to the sea through the 
district. The Ganges now discharges its waters further to the 
east, and floods are consequently less frequent and less severe, 
Only a portion of the district is now liable to inundation from the 
overflowing of the rivers, and such inundations are in many ways 
henoficial owing to the mch deposit of silt that they Jeave. 

In recent years the most serious floods have oocurred in 1885, 
189) and 1900. The flood of 1885 was due to the bursting of an 
embankmunut along the Bhagirathi river near Berhampore in 
Murshidabad, and lasted from the 12th to the 18th September 
1t only affected a portion of the district, viz , the north and north- 
west of the SiatkhirAé subdivision, where the rice in the low lands 
and swamps was destroyed and eome of the oultivatora’ huts wera 
demolished. The flood of 1890 was higher than that of 1885 and 
affected no less than 100 square miles in the Satkhira subdivision. 
This flood was caused by the overflow of the Jelangi and other 
channels connected with the Ganges, and was greatly aggravated 
by the bursting of the Bhagirathi embankment at the end of 
August. Owing to the silting up of the river channels, the flood 
water could not be drained off rapidly and subsided very late in 
the season. The rice crop consequently suffered severely, and the 
damage could not be remedied by fresh sowing and transplanting. 
Much misery was experienced during the inundation, but after 
the floods had subsided, the labourers got plenty of work, and 
no relief measures were ngosssary. The last serious flood 
occurred in September 1900, owing to the heavy rainfall of 
the 20th and 2let, when no less than 18°38 inches fell at Satkhira. 
All the low-lying villages in the subdivision were under water 
anda number of houses collapsed, while the loss of cattle was 
considerable. Great damage was caused to the winter crops, but 
fortunately no lives were lost. 

Crevomss, The district is exposed to the cyclones which sweep up from 
the Bay of Bengal, often accompanied by a destructive storm-° 
wate, . The colonies of settles in the Sundarbans are specially. 
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exposed to the fury of such storms. Their houses and their 
Belds are only a foot or two above high water mark ; and when 
the cyclone wave pours up the great streama of the Passur and 
Haringhaté, and from them spreads over the country, the 
inundation works cruel havoc among the low-lying isolated 
villages. The grain in their fields is spoiled ; their houses are 
torn away and all their stores are lost ; their cattle are carried 
away and drowned ; and they themselves are reduced to extrome 
shifts to save their own lives As an instance of the damage 
caused in this way may be mentioned the oyolone of the 16th 
May 1269, which destroyed 250 lives in Morrellganj lone, and 
caused an immense logs of property. In recent years the most 
serious cyclone was that of October 1895, which swept over both 
the Bagherhat ond Satkhira subdivisions. In tho former tract 
it did much damage to the betel-nuts, which form an important 
article of export, while in the latter tract the storm-wave which 
acoompained it did great injury to tho winter rico crop by 
destroying the young plants and by leaving o storile deposit of 
saline matter. 
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RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES, 


Sexm. Tur ratos of rent paid by cultivators in Khuln& vary accord- 
ing to the position and quality of the land, and also according 
to the demand for it, e.g., a pdn or betel-leaf plantation would 
fetch » high rent in places containing settlements of Barais, 
whose hereditary occupation is the cultivation of this crop, but 
not elsewhere, while the Baruis themselves would seldom think 
of omigrating to take up lands with a smaller rental. Gene- 
rally speaking, too, in the tracts under reclamation, where the 
competition for land is not keen, no higher rates are paid for 
land bearing valuable crops than for land of the same quality 
under rice; and homestead sites and superior lands, é.c., lands 
on which sugarcane and other rich crops are grown are 
at the same rent as good rice lands, 

The following are reported to be the average rates of rent for 
different varieties of land in each of the three subdivisions of 
the district. In the Khulna subdivision the rent for didnt land, 
ies, land suitable for rice, pulses, ete., averages The. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per 
bigha (Rs, 4-8 to Rs, 9 per acre), and of bagat or garden land 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per bight (Re. 9 to Rs. 18 per sore), pan 
land being assessed at the same rates. In the Bagherh&t sub- 
division dhdni land fetches from Re. 1 to Re. 6 per bight (Rs. 3 
to Rs. 18 per acre) and pa» and garden land from Rs. 2 to Ra. 3 
per bighd (Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 per nore). In the Satkhira subdivision 
the rents paid for dhané land vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-5-4 per 
bigha (Re. 3 to Rs. 7 per acre), for dagd¢ or garden land from 
Ra. 2-10-8 to Rs. 13-5-4 per bighd (Ra. 8 to Rs. 40 per acre), 
and for pan land from Re. 2-5-4 to Ra. 13-5-4 per bight (Re, 7 
to Rs. a0 per aore). 5 

As regards the different classes of ryote, it is reported that the 
rete of rent paid by ryote and under-ryote varies from 2 annaes to 
Re. 15 per digha, and thet the average rate may be taken at Ra. 4 
por bigt4, In the Sundarbans tract, where there are special ratem 
the rent rates exe reported to be 8 annas, 12 ennas, and Re 1 
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per bighd. Privileged rents are paid by some tenants, suol as 
the original settlers, who cleared away the jungle, and their 
descendants. Tenants of this class are allowed to hold their land 
at qnit-rents ; and similar concessions are allowed to tenure-holders 
and under-tenure-holders, and to their successors in interest, in 
consideration of the outlay incurred in clearing jungle, main- 
taining embankmente, etc. Similarly, in the Sundarbans the 
abadkaliddre, or original sottlers who cleared the jungle, are 
allowed in some cases to hold their land without asacasment. or 
at a reduced rental ; and similar concessions are allowed to tenants 
who build and maintain embankments. 

From enquiries made in 1895-96 it appears that the provisions 
of section 50 of the Tenancy Act, that, unless a landlord oan 
prove that the rate of rent has »een altered within the last 
20 years, it shall be prieumed to be permanently fixed, are con- 
stantly tending to convert the holding of an oceupauey ryot 
into a permanent and hereditary tenure and a suitable invest. 
ment for the moneyed clas.ea. Accordingly, there 1s a tondenoy 
for the non-cultivating classes to buy up the rights of oven 
pency ryots and sublet the lands to under ryots who actually 
cultivate them; and the middlemen, who buy up the rights 
of occupancy ryots, extort exorbitant rents from the actual 
cultivators These enqunes alao showed that the holder of a 
permanent holding directly under the proprietor pays rent vary- 
ing from 10 annas to Rts 2 por standard Lighd, according to the 
class of land, and as the average annual value of the gross 
produce of a bizhd of land 18 about Re. 9, the rent paid represents 
about s sixth of the salue of the gross produce, Under-ryots, 
however, pay either half the gross produce, or if they pay ront in 
cash, about a third of the value of the gross produce. 

A small minority of the cultivators in the north of the dis- 
trict still pay rents in kind, but this system is on the decline, the 
tendency being to commute produce rents to money rents. 
Rents in kind are, however, oommonly paid by petty cultivators 
called bargddare or bargdita, who pay half the produce of the 
land by way of rent. In the Sundarbans the system of pro- 
duce rents is more common, for here a husbandmen who has 
saore land than he can manage himself either imports labour for 
its cultivation or sublets a portion. Jn the latter case he either 
leages it out in’ a regular way or lets it out on what is called the 
bhag system because he receives a share (tidy) of the produce 4 
sie Bony ti ‘ gb one-half, and the sub-tenant prov” 

» Plough an: Ff necessary agricultural imple, 
Phila the lomcr mpplion the oxen for the plough, i 
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There has been little variation in the wages paid for Isbour 
daring recent years, though on the whole there has buen a steady 
and gradual rise, A mason earns  sannas to Re. 1-4 a day, 
carpenter 5 annes to Re. 1-2, and a blacksmith from 5 annas 
to 12 annas the amount of their daily wages varying according 
to their skill Skilled labour is scarce in the district; and to 
supply this want a technical school with carpentry and boat- 
building «lasses has recently been opened Coolies or unskilled 
labourers receive a daily wage varying 1: the case of adults from 
4 annas to 8 annas, as compared with 3} to 5 annas 10 years 
ago; while women are paid 3 to 6 annas a day and boys 2 to 
4 annes a day. The average daily wage of a common adult 
field labourer may Le taken at 4 annas per diem, besides two 
meals, which would cost an additional 2 annas, but during the 
cultivating season the wages mee to 8 annas besides the two 
meals Agricultural labourers are, however. commonly paid in 
kind, wud it 2 a general oustom for day labourers employed 
im cutting paddy to be paid by a share in the crop varying 
according to orcumstances from one-thid to one-eighth of the 
amount cut by them. 

The margiul table shews the average prices (in seers and 

chittacks ~er rupee’ of 
be ese ~| Cs amino : the two stuple food 

Year vita Grom Salt ‘ d 

grains, rice and gram, 
and of salt durmg the 
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of iirce in the inst year 
mentioned is due to the 
partial failure of the crop in this and other districts, but for 
Many years past there has been a steady rise in the price. 

It is of some interest to compare the prices now prevail- 
ing with those which obtained m the affected tracts during the 
famine of 1897. In October 1896 the price of rice was &} to 9} 
seera per rupes, and m November it was 8 seers pér rupee; 
but in the second fortnight of December it went down to 10 
seers, and this continued till the first fortnight of February 1897, 
owing to the fact that the paddy harvest had just been reaped. 
The fair outturn in the eastern part of the district alec helped 
to keep down the price for some time, but it went up again, 
and rose higher and higher till the second fortnight of June, 

en rice sold at 6 seers 10 chittacka per rupee. The rainfall 

ily made the prospects brighter and prices became 
z.until in the first fortnight of September new dus rice 
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sold at 10 seers 8 chittacks per rupee. This was also the price 
of rice on the 30th September, when relief from Goveroment 
funds wae closed. It should be added, however, that Burma 
rice sold at a cheaper rate than ovuntry rice, the price being 
practically the same as in Ualcutta plus a small charge for freight 

- and profit. In June, July and the firet part of August the price 
was 74 to 8 seers; it then fell to 84 seors, and came down to 9 
seers per rupee towards the close of September. 

The people of Khulna are on the whole fairly prosperous. The Marearat 
great majority are dependent on agriculture, living on the pro- oS oe 
duce of their lands and gardens, and selling the surplus to purchase Horta. 
any small luxuries that they may require. The landa, as a rule, 
produce excellent harvests, especially of rice, and nearly every 
family hae an orchard of coconut and betel-nut trees attached to 
the house. The sale of the nuts ge erally gives a ryot enough 
to pay his rent so that the mee grown in his fields is clear 
gain, and if the svasons aro favourablo, he can afforl to save 
something annually. Many cultivators too have large clearances 
in the Sundarbaus, which steadily yield rich crops and enable 
them to enjoy two harvests in the year. From March to May 
these peasants oultivate their home lands and then take their 
ploughs, cattle and labourers to the Sundarbans, where they spend 
the next three months in cultivating the land. When this is 
finished, they return home, to find thoir paddy ready for cut- 
ting; and after reaping it, they return again to the Sundarbans 
for the harvest there. ‘Che mullitude of waterways also contribute 
greatly to their prosperity by rendering carriage easy and cheap, 
for the agricultural produce— rice, jute, betel-nuts, cooonute, what- 
ever it may be—is put on « boat and conveyed to the market or, if 
need be, sent direct to Caloutta 

A significant indication of the comfortable ciroumstances- 
enjoyed by the majority of the agricultural population is that, 
as a rule, they do not plough their lands or out paddy thomeelves, 
but employ labourers imported from other districts. Even the 
email cultivator is in the habit of doing little or no work himself, 
bat simply sapervising his labourers; for he has plenty of rive, 
ean catch fish in the tanks and rivers, and has cotonuts, betel. 
nate and other fruit in his dagdn, while there is little that he 
noel bay except salt, clothes and tobacoo. 

On the other hand, the cultivators are liable to suffer period- 
igal lows from the inelemency of the seasons, especially from au 

‘anfavourably distributed rainfall. If the rainfall is deficient, 
their paddy oropa ere short from want of moisture ; if it is heavy, 
Goode submerge the land and damage the riee plants, This 
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damage is all the greater because the district is intersected by 
rivers and kha/s, the water of which is saline, especially in the 
Sunderbans. In this latter tract those cultivators whose villages 
are subject to annual inundation, are worse off than in other parts 
of Khulna, for though embankments are erected to keep out flood 
water, these give way if not properly maintained Aooording to 
immemorial custom, the landlords are responsiblo for their main- 
tenance, but the present generation of landlords in too many oases 
neglect this duty. Improvident habits also detract from the pros- 
perity of the ryuta After the paddy harvest has been gathered, 
the prudential maxims of economy are forgotten, and they often 
launch out extravagantly in the purchase of clothes and luxuries. 
Many are involved in debt, and the exorbitant rates of interest 
charged by the money-lenders leave thom little chance of escape. 
Jt is hoped that a remedy for this state of affairs may be found in 
the cooperative credit societies now being established in wncreasing 
numbuts. 

Tho zamindars are generally absentees and frequently in- 
different to the welfare of their tenants, leaving the management 
of their property largely to local agents, who are often ill-paid 
and not too scrupulous On the other hand, the ryots are keen- 
witted and roady to assert their rights, real or supposed, in the 
courts of law. The ganthidara are dosoribed as being impover- 
ished, the rents collected from the tenants being often their 
only source of income, so that they are unable to bear the strain 
in,yoare of bad harvests. Genorally speaking, the small cultivators 
and landholders and the landless middle classes are not in com- 
fortable ciroumstances, and the bhadraluk with small fixed 
salaries, who are obliged by their position to keep up appearances, 
to dress well, and_to give their children a good education, 

it difioult to maintain their traditional style of living in 
years of high prices Landless labourers fortunately are few, and 
are on the whole fairly well off, for there is a large demand 
for labour in tha Sondarbans, to which crowds of dawal or 
reapers go in the harvesting season There is, however, it is 
reported, another side to the picture. Although some, who have 
mede their money by labour of this kind, add to it by jndiaious 
lending to their neighbours, there are others, and those the 
majority, who spend it in réokless expenditure on marriages and 
other social fanctions, and in litigation. 

On the whole, the scale of living has risen in recent yoars. 
Visits to Caloutta, not only for business bat also for pleasure, have 
become common since the opening of the railway, and the use of 


imported articles of food and clothing is reported to be general, 
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Even the cultivating classes have taken to wearing vests, 
comforters and woollen wrappers, while in the towns and in 
advanoed villages, like Sevhiti and Mulghar, the people indulge 
fn luxuries such as tua and biscuits, which were formerly 
unknown, 
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Gocurs- Accouprxe to the statistics obtained at the cenrus of 1901 


TIGNES, 


altogether 967,000 persons or 77 per cent. of the population are 
supported by agriculture, and, of this number, 32 per cent. are actual 
workers, including 19,000 ront-recsivers, 281,000 rent-payers, and 
6,000: agricultural labourers. The next most numerous group 
consists of those supported by various industries, who number 
147,000 and represent 117 por cent of the population. Of these, 
37 per cent. are actual workers and include 14,0( 0 fishermen and 
fish dealers, 5,000 cotton weavers and 4,UU6 Betel-leaf sellers, 
while goldamiths, potters, dealers in timber and bamboog, and 
hide sellers are also numerous. The professional classes number 
22,000, representing 1-5 per cent of the pepulation; and 386 per 
oont of those classed under this head are actual workers, includ- 
ing 3,000 priesta and 1,000 medical men The number vf those 
supported by commerce is very small, amounting only to 8,502 or 
0-7 por cent. of the population, and of these, 33 per cent are 
actual workers. Among those engaged in other occupations are 
6,000 boatmen end 23,000 general labourers 

A noticeable feature of the returns is the comparative paucity 
of unproductive workers and non-workers. ,The vast majority of 
the people earn an honest livelihood hy the sweat of their brow, 
‘and it is a matter of congratulation that, though the district does 
not contain many wealthy or advanced classes, it is free frem & 
large number of unproductive workers or beggars. It may be 
added that, generally speaking, the women of the district are 
all domeatic workers. They boil or dry and husk the paddy which 
their husbands grow, cook the meals of the family, wash the pota, 
pans and plates, look after the domestic cattle, and keep the home, 
steada neat and tidy. Most of the Hindu and some of the 
Mubammadan women also bring the water required for drinki 
and culinary purposes from the nearest river, gha¢ or tank. But ia 
the neighbofirhood of towns, and among those Muhammadans 
who have any pretensions to gentle birth, the zankna 'syatem ia 
observed, and the women are not allowed to go out to bring 
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water. It is vary rarely, indéed, that women go out to work in 
the fields or anywhere outside their own houses. In the town of 
Khujnd and a few other places, Buna women, who are the 
dpscendants of immigrants from Burdwan and Bankura, go out to 
work; but few other women do so When women are compelled 
to work for their own livelihood, they génerally bny paddy, husk 
it in their own houses, and sell the rioe ; sometimes alan they keep 
one or two cows or a few goats. A few women have shopa of 
their own or are employed in shopa, some become domestic 
servants, some are reduced to begging, and somo either’from want, 
or owing to vicious inclinations, lead a disreputable life. 

In tho oarly days of British administiation, the principal Mawprao 
indus'ry of the district was the manufacturo of salt, which was ™7*™* 
of sufficient importance to necessitate the employ mont of @ consis 
dorable staff, with headquarters at Khulna, and of a small military 
force This industry has long since died out, and at present the 
industr es of Khulna are of little commercial importance, with 
the exception of those depending on the natural resources of the 
district, such as fisheries and forests Genorally speaking, the 
local artisans supply only the necossarios of life, eg, food and 
diink of the commonest de cription, cvarse cloth, huts, boats 
roughly coustructud, silver ornaments, earthen vossols, and badly 
mady shoes and ehppors. There are no large organivcd industries 
or manufac tories except sugar refineries, in which, however, only 
primitiv® processes are employ cil 

In some parts of the Sitkhiré subdivision fine cotton oluth 
and gocd pottery used at one time to bo manufactured to a certain 
extent, but these industries aro decadent. Weaving is now 
almost entirely confined to the production of coarse cotton 
cloths by means of hand looms. These fabrica are said to be 
preferred by the poorer classes to machine-made goods on account 
of their durability, but even this handicraft is not flourishing. 
At prosent, the cluef industry 1s the manufacture of sugar and 
molasses, but this agam has been seriously affected by the 
competition of imparted sugar Of re ont years an industrial 
aad agricultural exhibition has been held annually at Khulna, 
and it is hoped that this metitution will help to develop the 
indigenous industries of the district The following is a brief 
account of the most important industrics. , 

» Bugar is mdde by primitive methods from the juice of the Sugar 
Aheyur or date palm. The first process consiste of tapping the man’ 
tree, which begins when the tree is ripe and continues cach 
year thereafter. When the rainy season is over, and there 
la no more fear of raia, tho cultivator cuts off the leaves 
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growing out of the trunk for one half of its circumference, and 
thus leaves bare a surface messtiring about 10 or 12 inches each 
way. This surface is at first a brilliant white, but beaomes 
by exposure quite brown, and has the appearance of coane 
matting. The leaves are cut off by a man “who climbs up the 
tree supporting himsclf by « strong rope, which he passes round 
the tres and his own loins. Le slides the rope up and down 
with his hands, setting his feet firmly against the tree, and 
throwing the weight of his body on thy rope. In this manner, 
his hands are free, und lie cuts the tree with a sharp knife like 
a billhook. 

After the tree has remained exposed a few days, the tapping 
is performed by making a cut into the exposed surface, in the 
shape of a broad V, and then cutting down the surface inside the 
angio thus formed. The sap exudes from this triangular surface, 
and runs down to the angle, where a thin bamboo is inserted, in 
order to catch the diupping sap and carry it out as by a spout. 
Below the end of the bamboo an carthenware pot is hung at 
sinset, and the juice of the tree runs down into it. In the morn- 
ing, before sunrise, the pots are tuken down, and are generally full. 
The juiov is extracted three days in succession, aud then the tree 
ia allowed to rest six days, when the juice is again extracted for 
three days more. 

The next process consiste of boiling the juice, and this every 
ryot does for himself, usually within the limits of the palm grove. 
Without boiling, the juire speedily forments and becomes 
useless ; but when once builed down, it may be kept for long 
periods, The juico is therefore boiled at unce in large pote 
placed on a perforated dome, beneath which a strong fire is 
kept burning, the pared leaves of the trevs being used with 
other fuel. The juico, which was at first brilliant and limpid, 
becomes now a dark brown half-viscid half-solid mass called gvr, 
which is easily poured, when it is still warm, from “the boiling 
pan into the ghards or earthenware pots in which it is ordinarily 
kept. Jt is then sold to refiners, and manufactured into sugar. 

Tyo kinds of sugar are produced, viz., dalud and pdka, 
Dalué sugar is the soft moist, non-granular, powdery sugar used 
chiefly for the manufacture of Indian sweetmeats. The process 
of mayufacture is as follows. The pots of gur received by the 
refiner are broken up and the gur tumbled out into baskéts. 
The surface is then beaten down so as to make it pretty level, 
and the baskets are placed over open pans. Left thas for 
eight days, the molasses passes through the besket, dropping 
into the open pan beneath, and leaving the more solid part of 
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the gur, viz., the sugar in the basket. Gur js, in fact, a mixture 
of sugar and molasses, and the object of the refining is to 
drive off the molasses, which gives a dark colour to the gur. 
This eight days’ standing allows a great deal of the molassos to 
drop out, but nag nearly enough; and to oarry the précoss 
further, a river weed, called «off, which grows froely in the 
Kabadak, is placed on the baskets so as to rest on the top of the 
sugar. The effect of “this weed is to keep up a continual 
moisture; and the moisture, dee nding throngh the sugar, 
carries the molasses with it, loaving the sugar comparatively 
white and free from molasses, After eight days’ exposure with 
seola leaves, nbout four inches on the surface of tho mass will be 
found purified, They are out off, and the aeofi is again 
placed on the newly exposod surfaces. This and one other 
application wall be suficint to purify the whok mass, The 
sugar thus collected is moist, and t is therefore put out to dry in 
the sun, being first chopped up so as to prevent it caking. When 
dry, it is a fair, lumpy, raw sugar, which weighs about 30 per 
cont. of the onginal mass, the rest of the gur having passed off 
in molasses. 

Tho sugar produced by the method just described is called 
dilud—a soft yellowish sugar It can never be clean, because it 
is clear, from the process used that whatever impurity there may 
originally be in the gur, or whatevor impurity may creep into 
the sugar during its somewhat rough process of manufacture, 
must always appear in tho finishod article Another objection to 
it is that it tends shghtly to liquefaction, and cannot thorefore bo 
kept for any considerable timo, 

Paka sugar is a much cleancr and more lasting article, Tio Paka 
produce it, the gur is first cast upon flat platforms, and as much ""#*" 
of the molasses as then flows off is collected as first droppings, 
The rest is collected, put into sacks and squeezed, and a great 
deal of the molasses is thus separated out. The sugar which 
remains behind is then boiled with water in large open pans, and 
as it boils, all scum is takon off. It ia then strained and boiled a 
second time, and left to cool in flat basins. When cooled, it is 
already sugar of a rough sort, and now scold loaves are put over 
it, and it is left to drop. Tho result isa good white sugar, and 
should any remain at the bottom of the vessels still unrefined, it is 
again treated with scold. The first droppings, and the droppings 
under the seo/g leaves, are collected, squeezed again in the sacks, 
and, from the sugar left behind, a sccond small quantity of 
refined sugar is prepared in exactly the same way by boiling. 
The droppings from the sacks are chifd yur, and are not used for 
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further sugar manufacture. About 30 per cent. of the original 
weight of the gur is turned out in the form of puro paka sugar. 

“The primitive nature of the mothods yursned will be readily 
understood by an inspection of a refinery. It generally consists 
of a large open equare, shut in with o fencepand having sheds 
on one or two sides of it, where part of the work, and specially 
the storing, 18 done. If it is a refinery for the manufacture of 
péka sugar, we will find several furnaces within the yard, with 
men busy at oath, keeping up the fire, or skimming the pots, or 
preparing them If da/ua sugar is being made, we will eee many 
rows of baskets with the sugar, covered with sola leaves, standing 
to drop. Rows of earthen pota with ya» or sugar or molasses, 
according to the stag: of manufacture, are seen on all sides; and 
in the samo open yaid all the different processes are at the same 
timo going on. 

Tho fisheries of Khulna are of considerable importance, 
affording a large uumber of per-ons a means of livelihood, even 
though they have not yet been properly devdoped The follow. 
ing acoonnt of the industry is extracted mamwly from the Report 
onthe Enquiry into the Fisheries of Bongal, by Mr K. G. 
Guyta, 18,,,.published in 1907 ’ 

Fislung takes placo in the estuaries and larger channe)s only 
during the autumn and cold wenther, #1, from (October to 
Mareh, until the commencement of the. strong south-west wind ; 
but the busicst season is from November Jo February, when 
parties of fishermen venture out to tho seastace During this 
period the fish keep fresh longer and can be sent to a fair dis- 
tance; and most of the fish caught, especially the =e varieties, 
“such as biekts, are sent to Caleutta In the smaller channels 
within ogay reach of Calcutta fishing takes place throughout the 
year, and fish are often sent alive to Caleutta in bamboo crates, 
Generally speahing, the greater portion of the Sundarbans tract is 
neglected from the middle of March to the end of September, but 
further inland large quantities of prawns are caught, boiled and 
dried for the Burma market during these months. 

The numerous waterways comprised in the Sundarbans- 
constitnte-one of the most valuable estuarine fisheries in 
Bengal ; but this immense souros of fish supply has as-yet barely 
been tapped. The number 7 fishermen employed is small, the 
boats aro unseaworthy, and there is no arrangement for the quick 
despatch of their hauls from the fishing grounds. Much food or 
deinking water cannot be carried m the miserable bosts now 
employed, and it is consequently impossible for the fishermen to. 
pfoosed beyond a short distance from their homes and the clearings, 
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wide for cultivation. The result is that this great fishery is 
very imperfectly worked, whereas under more favourable condi- 
tions it could be made to supply not only Caloutta but other 
important markets with abundant fish in fresh condition, and also 
support a considerabi business in preserved fich. As regards the 
inland fisheries, the silting up of the rivers at their heads and the 
reclamation of numerous 41/5 have greatly affected the supply of 
fish for which the district was formerly famous. 

The methods employed for catching fish are both numerous Methods of 
and ingenious. One favcurite engine consists of & large bag “Pét 
net suspended on two long bamboos stuck out at one side of 
the boat. Sometimes the boat, with the net thus expanded under 
water, is driven slowiy against the current Sometimes otters are 
tied by a rope to the boat, and tramed to phinge about on the 
sides of the net, so as to frghton fish info it. The fisherman then 
raises the net quickly by standing on the inside onds of the 
bamboos, and thus gets all the fish that may bein at. Anothor 
common method (rather applicable to marshes than to mvors) 
is as follows On the surface of the swamps, large patches of 
weed callgl dhdp are formed, which, on the subsidence of the 
water, sometimes float out of the marshes, and so down stream. 
These patches the fishermen fix by placing stakes round thoir 
circumference, and then leave them for a day or two Th fish 
congregate beneath them, and the fishermen by drawing a net 
round the place and“removing the weeds, catch them in large 
quantities On the borders of shallow rivors, branches of troes 
are also placed in the water for the same purpose, viz, to 
attract fish to one place, On the muddy banks of tidal rivers, 
little branching twigs aro placed to attract prawns, which cluster 
about the twigs in great numbers and are easily caught. . 

*The fishermen in the marshes often carry in their. boats an 
instrument like a long broom, with spear-heads in place of 
bristles. When they pass a big fish, they dart this collection of, 
prongs at it, and usually succeed in bringing it up impaled on 
one of its points. This, however, 1s not « regular, but only 
a supplemental, mode of fishing, for men do not go out to 
fish armed solely with this weapon. On narrow shelving banks 
a round net is sometimes used. The fisherman goos along 
the benk,” watching till he sees a placo where some fish are 
lying. He thén throws his net in such & manner, that before 
touching the water it has spread out into a large circle. The 
edges of the net are heavily weighted with lead, and falling on 
all sides of the fish imprison them. Cage-fishing, by means 
of fixed cages of wicker-work, is aleo common. Every. littl 
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btreamlet, and even the surface drainage of the fields and ditches, 

« show arrays of these traps placed so as to capture fish. The 
same method is used, but on a larger scale, in shaliow and 
sluggish rivers, where, in many cases, lines of wicker traps may 
be seon'stretched across the river from bank to bank. Another 
plan for capturing fish is by attracting them at night by a 
bright light and trapping them. : 

The methods above described are need by single Sshermen, 
or by a few men together The fish, however, have sometimes to 
stand more formidable battues, when a party go out with nets or 
cages, and lnying a large trap, drive into if many hundred fish at 
a time. 


Kieh pre- The most usnal modes of preserving fish are drying in the 


eerving. 


sun, ariifiasl heating, and wet sulting. Drying in tLe sun is 
the prooess most largely resorted to, especially with the snraller 
kinds They are puf out in the sun as caught, without any 
cleaning cx mats ou: on the sand, and after three or four days are 
gathéred up and placed in bags or open baskets for transport. 
‘tho larger kinds are cut open and their ontrail, removed 
before drying. Thero is always a foul smell imvolved in this 
procers, and the dried atuff dons not keep for very long, especially 
in wet weather, In some cuaer the fish 18 not dried until all 
efforts to sell it fresh have failed, and putrefaction has set in. 

Boiliug and drying ia the sun are methods employed only in , 
the case of prawus intended for the Burnfa market, for which 
there are several depots in Khulna. The business was introduced 
some 25 years ago hy a Muhammadan from Surat, whose example 
was followed by others, and whose firm still heads the list. From 
March to September prawns are caught by fishermen in the 
mumeroys creeks and channels of the district, and by them 
sold fresh to the dealers, who have factories for baling and 
drying ther. The principal firm uses trolleys and heated - 
ohambers for the purpose, in which the drying is completed 
in two or three hours. The shells are separated by beating, 
and the inuer stuff, which gets broken up into the shape of large 
peas, is packed in bags, in which it keeps for some time. In 
other oases the fishermen themselves do the boiling and drying 
and sell the prepared stuff to the dealers. This business brings 
a large amount of money int the district for distributton to thi 
Babing population at a time when work is otherwise slack. ° 

Wet salting is a method only employed for preserving Ailsd, 
The fish are cut up into transverse slices and kept in earthen pots 
in brine, tamarind boing sometimes used. The fish emits » nasty 
smell. and it takes an eannivad testa tn relish it 
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Boats are largely used in the conveyance of fish, both fresh 
and dried, as well as alive, and a large part of the supply of 
Caloutta market is sent in this way from Khulna and the 
‘adjacent districts. Live bAekts are put in crates, which are towed 
by boats and brought all the way from the furthest corners of 
Khuln& to Dhapa on the Salt Lake, the journey occupying 
3 to 7 days, but a portion of the cargo is always loat. This 
mode is resorted to more in the rains and hot weather, when 
dead fish cannot be sent fresh by rail. In the cold weathor 
spocial fast carrier boats are employed by parties of Sundarbans 
fishermen to convey the catches to the nearest railway station. 
At other seasona, slow country boats are in use, but they are so 
slow aa to be almost useless for conveying dead Ash over any long 
distance. The absenon of rapid means of conveyance is one of 
the reasons why the Sundarvans fisheries aro not worked more 
than they are; and so long as this want is not supplied by the 
establishment of a service of suitable launches, provided with ocld 
storage, no great improvement in the supply can bo looked for. 

Auother important industry consists of wood-cutting, four 
which there 1s ample scope in the Sundarbans. Tho regular 
wood -cuttcrs live forthe most part just north of the Sundarbans; 
aud When the rains have ceased, their eoason begins. A body 
of them start in a country boat fur the Sundarbans—far south 
and near the sea. Their craft is provisioned for four montha 
or so, and during that time it remains anchored at the place 
which they chooso as their beadquurters. They themselves 
leave the boat every morning to go to ther work, and return 
to it at night in the same manner as they would come back to 
their homes. A party usually consists of ten or fifteen men, 
some of whom are always Bhawalis or regular wood-outters. 
During the four months they are absent, they cut the 
wood, rough-hew it, and bind it into rafts or lod it on boats. 
Althongh genorally four or five days’ voyage from their villages, 
some of them from time to time go home to bring news of the 
party, or to report that one cf them has been caught by a tiger or 
alligator, 

These regular expeditions are undertaken chiefly for the 

se of procuring the larger kinds of wood, suitable for 
poste, boaf-building, etc., but they,’ as well as the occasional 
‘wood-cutters, siso fell quantities of smaller timber to be used as 
firewood. The occasions! wood-cutiers include a number of the 
cultivators living within the Sundarbans limits or just beyond 
them. If they have any spare time, as often happens,—for 
their felds do not employ them all the ear round,—they take a 
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boat, go down to the Sundarbans forests, and there cut s cargo of 
wood, and bring it up. The demand for wood, and especially for 
firewood, is eo great, that it offers ample inducement to.culti- 
vatora, «ven when comparatively well off, to engage in thé” 
trade 

A great port of the woud thus bronght up from the Sundarbans 
1s sundri, which will not float m ite green state. It comes up either 
as beams, or in short pieces «cf four or five fect long, intended for 
firewood. The former are tranaportod by being tied outside the 
boats, or are made up into refts and floated up along with a mase 
of hghter wood = The smaller pieces are laden in boats 

Boats being the chit means of locomotion all over the district, 
boat-builling ig au imdustry of some local importance. It is 
carried on ut Khanji, Kholna, Nawapiri, Daulatpur, DedrA, 
Nannagar, Gobindakathi, Basant pur, Det hata, Sripur, Srirawpur 
and Jbiindinga Of these centres of the industry Khanj: is the 
nwt inspoctunt, large cargo boals being built and repaired there, 
The principal classes of toats are (1) cargo boata, 2) panshis or 
passenger boats, (3) ondary dings of various size and shapes, and 
(4) glad syie or fishing boats, which are generally hght, long boate 
made fos speed. Formerly suvdri wood waa largely used, as st 
could be had at alow price; but as that wood 18 now bought ‘up by 
large doalers, teak, ai, gou?, and 1ron-wood planks are imported 
from Calcutta. Jnron-wood, being comparatis ely cheap and durable 
mn salt water, is used for the bottom, teak for the sides, and sd/ for 
the upyor part and the cross beama The timber is generally 
auprlied by a mahdjan or by the owner of the boat. The 
carpenters are paid according {o the size of the boat, the usual 
rate being about Is 4 to Rs 7 per square foot. Their daily 
wages vary from 8 to 12 annas per day 

Very simple accessories and implements are used, and some 
shady place heneath a tree is usually selected for the carpenter's 
work. <A fair-sizod cargo boat, 1... one of 600 to 1,000 maunds 
burden, is built in 4 to 6 months The cost of such a boat is 
about Re 700, and its market value is about Re. 800 Generally, 
the boats are let out on hire, except dingie, which are offered 
for ssle for Ra 60 to Rs. 200; the pdxshes or green boata are 
often sold for Rs, 200 to Rs 400; while the large cargo boats 
sonfetimes fetch Ra 1,500. The carpenters are generally 
Muhemmadans or Namasidres, but sometimes‘ the nisnestoge 
build small dingis themselves for their own use. 

The manufagture of pottery, cutlery and articles of —s 


tdsstries faivly important industry at Kaliganj and other places in the 


Satkbira subdivision, but the other industries of the dintrist 
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are of little importance. Jewellery is made to a small extent, 
the characteristic jewellery of the district being the mdduli, a 
ld ornament having the shape of two cones joined together at 
their bases and sometimes flattened at the two ends. Reeds are 
extensively used both for mat and basket weaving. They are 
gathered by the mat-mahera, Naluis by caste, who make 
trips to the Sundarbans in the cold weather, returning with a 
large quantity of reeds, which they work up into mats af their 
own homes. These mats are sometimes woven of a very large 
size, and used in place of carpets; they are much better woven 
than the ordinary native-made article. Baskets aro also largoly 
»manufactured of reeds; and Little éolonies of basket-weavers, 
as well as of mat-weavers, dwell just beyond the Sundarbans, 
During the cold weather they migrate to some place in the 
Sundarbans, and remain thers weaving baskets, which meet 
with o ready sale, as they are required for the 1we harvest. 
When the cold weather 18 over, they return to their villugcx with 
a Jarge stock of reeds, and gu on with the manufacture iv their 
own houses. 

Tho long leaf of the Mipa pruticans, locally called golpata, 
which grows extensively in the Sundarbana, makes # useful tliatoh- 
ing material for native huts, almest every one of whioh is roofed 
with this leaf. JLoney and bees’ wax are colkucted in the forcst, 
Bhelle, gathered both on the banke of rivers and marshes, and on’ 
the sea-shore, are burnt down inte lime, Khulna is the prineipal 
place where Jime- burning goes on, Lime mude in this way is 
chjefly useful for plaster and was used in many old buildings, 
At the end of the 18th contury largo quantities of it were sent 
to Calcutta, to be employed in buildmg or repairing Government 
House. The shells from which it is made are of two kinds—a 
long sort called jomrd, and a round sort called yAmuk. The ashes 
of the shell-lime, mixed with water, form the lime ash, or chun, 
which natives chew with pan leaf. 

The exports of Khulna consist mainly of its surplus crops Tape. 
and the natural products of its forests and rivers. The export 
of fish is considerable, and Caicutta is dependent for a large part 
of its supply on this and the adjacent districts. Quantities of 
timber and firewood are exported from the Sundarbans, besides 
other jungle products, such as shells, héney, bees’ wax, the thatch- 
ing leaves called golpata, canes and reeds. The agricultural 
exports consist mostly of rice, paddy and jute, besides « certain 
amount of gram and oil-seeds. ‘The exports of rice bulk most 
ary, as the outturn is more than sufficient for local consump- 

ton., Betel-nuis and coconuts are also an important export. The 
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exporte of manufactured articles are of little value, 

almost entirely of molasses or sugar made from date juice and 
of coarse matting manufactured from the reeds found in the 
numerous Ji/s and marshes. 

A rural population such as that of Khuloa has but few wanta, 
and the chief imports consist of articles of necessity, which either 
cannot be produced at all or cannot be prudaced cheaply in the 
district, euch as raw ootton, cotton twist, cotton piece-gooda, 
hardware, glasaware, sugar (refined), shoes, kerosene oil, coal and 
coke, lime and tobacco, 

‘The principal castes engaged in commerce are Kayasths, Telia, 
Baruis, 8ahis, Mélos, Baniks, Namasiidras and Muhammadans. 
Besides the regular merchants and shop-keepers of the towns aad 
villages, there are a number of traders carrying on business in the 
Sundarbans. Some of them have large bosts, with which they 
visit the clearings, andl oad up cargoes close to where the grain 
grows Othbore, stationed at some village, buy up grain when they 
oan get it, and ship it themselves or sell it to larger traders. And 
everywhere there will be found a class of traders called finrtaa, 
who insert themselves between the more petty sellers aud the 
regular trader or lepari, buying up in very small quantities, and 
when 4 certain bulk hus been acounsulated, waiting fur the bepars 
to come to buy, or toking the grain to him to sell it. In these 


“ways the rice passes from the hand of the cultivator into, 


that of the trader (spdri) or merchant (aahdjun). The trader 
is a man who bas a capital, perhaps of Ns. 300 or Re. 400. 
lle sometimes exports his purchased rice himself; taking it to a 
merchant in Calcutta or elsewhere, who will buy it, and #0 give 
him monvy to use for a second similar transaction ; or he will sell 
it on the spot to the larger exporting merchants, mean who have 
large firms in Oaloutta and agencies in the producing districts. 

At Khulna there is a loan company known as the Khulna 
Loan Company. The rate of interest charged by it varies from 
Rs. 9 to Re. 18-12 per oent., in proportion to the amount and 
according to the value of the security offered in ornaments or landed 
property. It is reported that the rate of interest being high, only 
the zamindars and middle classes derive any advantage from the 
Oompany, and that while it is a great help to them, cultivators are 
usable to secure loans. Attempts sre being made te establish 
Oooperative Credit Sécieties in as many villagus as possible, to 
enable the latter to borrow money when required’ st reasonable, 
rates. In 1905-06 only one such acciety had been started, but in 
1907-08 altogether twenty-five wore established, and the ai 
are beginning to take @ more active interest in them, 
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The chiof trade centres are:—in the Khuln& subdivision, y Trade 


Khulna, Daulatpur, Phultala, Aldipur, Kapilmuni, Chukoagar, 
Chalna, Jalma, Dumria and Kutirhat ; in the Bagherhat eubdivi- 
sion, Bagherhat, Fakirhat, Mansa, Jatrapur, Kachua, Chitalmari, 
Gaurambha ond Morrellganj; and in the Satkhir& subdivision, 
Bardal, Patkelghata, Kaliganj, Kaliroa’, Debhata, Chanduria, 
Basantpur, Asdsuni, Tala and Nawabaink:. The trade of Khulna 
is carried on genvrally at permanent markets and Adfa, ta, 
pericdical markets held at different villages, to which tho oulti- 
vatora bring their rice for sale, and where they purchase in return 
their little home stores and necessaries, 


A description of one of these market villages will apply Hate. 


to all, and the following aceount of one of them is extracted, 
with a fow necessary medifleatioos, from Sur James Wostland’s 
Report. If one were tu see such a villuge on an ordinary day, 
one would se a fow eleepy hite on the mver bank, and pass 
it by as some insignificant village ‘he huts aro many of them 
shops, and they aro situated round a square; but there are no 
purchasers to be seen, and the square ia deserted. ‘The day before 
the fat is held, however, large nafive craft come up from 
all directions, and anchor along the banks of the river and 
b4al, waiting for the market. Next day boats pour in from all 
directions laden with grain or conveying purtbasers. Puople who 
trade in eatables bring their tobacco and turmeric to meet the 
demand of tho thousand cultivators who have brought their rice to 
market, and who will take away with them a week’s stores. ‘The 
river and A/a? become alive with native craft aud boats, pushing 
in among each other, and literaliy covering the face of the water, 
‘Bales are guing on rapidly amid all the hubbub, and the traders 
and merchants are filling their ships with the grain which the 
husbandmen have brought alongside and sold to them. The 
greater part of the traffic takes place on the water; but on land 
too it is a busy sight. On water or on lend, there is probably a 
representative from nearly every house for miles round, They 
have come to sell their grain and to buy their etoroa; numberless 
hawkers havo*come to offer their stores for aale,—oil, turmério, 
tobscoo, vegetables, and all the other luxuries of a peasant’s life. 
By the evening the busivess is done; the husbandmen turo their 
boats homewards; the hawkers go aft’to the next market village, 
or go to procure fresh supplies + and with the first favourable tide 
‘the boats weigh anchor, and take their cargoes away. Next 
morning the place is deserted for another week. 


The external trade of the district is carried on chiefly by moans Trse- 
of the Hastern Bengal State Railway, steamers and ordinary "utes 
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cargo hosts. The imternal trade is carried on chiefly by country 
boats plymg along the Bhairab, Jamund, Kanksidli, Kalinds, 
Kobadak, Madhumati, Athirabanka, Kiipsa, Bhadr&, and Passar, 
and algng the numerous rivers and creeks intersecting the 
district, most of which are navigable all the year round. There 
are two principal trade routes in this district. The first enters 
the district at Sachiadaha Hat and proceeds rut Alaipar to 
Khulna, and thence to Baitaghata Here it divides inte two 
chaunels, which mect at Bardal The upper channel, which caa 
be used by small country beats and launches but is often not 
navigable by steamers and large boate, proceeds cd Surkbali Hat. 
Tho lower channel, which 18 usel by small steamers and large 
country boats ond ss always open, procecds rd Chalna Hat The 
former 18 patt of the Inner Boat [oute, and the latter of the 
VUuter Boat Route From Pardal the route goes on to Kéliganj, 
and leaves the district at Vesantpur, from whch it proceeds 
through the 24-Varganns to Caleutta Tho trade of the Ganges, 
as well as that fiom Sirajganj, portiuns of My menungh, Dacea, 
Kangpw, aud beyond, cones by this rente The scoond great 
route, known as the Steamer Route, comes from Barisal, enters * 
this distrit at Mori lguny, and pas ing thiough.the unimbabited 
forests of the Sundatbans leads to Caleutta This is used by 
large steumers, flats and timber boats, and is the great channel of 
trade from the Meghna side of Dacca, My mensingh and Tippera, 
Sylhet and Noakbah 
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Tue north of the district is tapped by the Eastern Bengal State Gawenar 
Railway, which has a hue runnmg as far we Khulna ‘The Sonne 
ramainder of the district is alniost entirely dependent on water 
oommunzeations, for the whole country 19 intersected by estuanes 
ani water channels The regular route of the river-borne tiade 
from Calcutta to Eastern Bengal lies through the diatiot, and 
it 18 well served by steamera, For internal communioition 
country boats provide the principal means of transport, owing to 
the ramuafication of water channels, which euable boats to find thei: 
way tu every village and almost to the dour of every cottage 
For the same reason roads are nevesanly few inf number and 
short in length, and bemg unmetulled—for in this fen country 
Stone quarnus and Aandw beds are unkhnown—they are of little 
use during the rainy season. 

Regarding the question of extending the means of commuui- 
cation, the following romarks, recorded by the District, Magistrate 
in 1906, may be quoted :-—“ It has been a wonder to me at tines 
that in plaovs where cart traffic is limited, and boat journeys 
are generally resorted to for locomotion, there should be any 
road at all; but going to the interior I notice the great want of 
communication between villages situated at some distance from 
the river banks. 1 have also seen tow-paths made by Pubhe 
Works funds and by some of the zamindérs nut sufficiently broad 
to permit of two persons walking abreast; and this has led me 
to think that in our future famme sheme we should convert 
these tow paths into river embankments sufficiently large to 
allow = cart to be driven, if not two. These will efficiently pre- 
vent the salt water from getting into the fields and villages, 
and aleu be a safer means of communication than boats when 

vers are boiaterous and smalls dingts cantot ply. I am not in 
Esvour of metalling any more roads in this distrigt. Those that 
we possess aro sufficient, but in places where the soil becomes 
ee ee parts may be metalled. If the 
eailway line is extended to Satkhird. and thea on to Khulna or 
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Daulatpur rid Cluknagar, it will open out a part of the country 
which is liable to famine. T also hope that the railway may in 
time be extended to Bagherhat and then on to Morrellganj, when 
it will tap all the grain and jute traffic from Backergunge and 
bring thém within easy reach of Calentta.” ; 
Wares Tn any account of the waterways of Khulna first place must 
tes be given to tho system of navigable channels, known as the 
Caleutta and Eastern Canals, or sometimes as the Circular and 
Eastern Canals, which carry the produce of Eastern Bengal and 
the Brahmaputra Valley to Calcutta. ; 
Calentta The Caleutta and Eastern Canale run through this district 
a il and the 24-Parganas in Bengal, and through the districts of 
Faridpur and Backergunge in Eastern Bengal. They bavewa 
total length of 1,127 miles, of which 47 miles are artificial canals 
or cuts connecting the tidal channels. Tho remainder are natural 
channela, mainly the tidal crecks aud rivers of the Sundarbans, 
which stretch eastwards front the Hooghly across the Ganges 
delta. Tho channels are under the supervision and control of 
Government, and tolls are charged on vessels when they enter 
the Circular Canal at Dbapa lock 5 miles east of the Hooghly. 
This is orfe of the most important systems of inland navigation 
in the world, judging by the volume of the traffic, whick averages 
a million tons per annum, valued at nearly four million sterling. 
Tho situation of Calcutta makes it tho natural outlet for tho 
Ganges valley, and this position has been enormously strengthened 
by the construction of railways; but other measures wero necessary 
to enable it to tap the trade of the Brahmaputra valley and to 
foous the rich traffic of the eastern districts. The intormediate 
country is a maze of tidal creeks, for the most part running north 
and south, but connocted hore and there by cross-channels, wide | 
near the sea-face but narrow and tortuous further inland. These 
inland channols are constantly shifting as the deposit of silt raises 
their beds, while on tho other hand the great catuaries near the 
sea-face are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
owing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. ig 
This systom of channels was devised, therefore, in order 
to allow country boats to pass from. the castern districts to 
Oaloutta by a direct inland route, and the problem -has been ta, 
keep the natural cross-channelepclear of silt, and to connest 
them with each other and with Calcutta by a systein of artificial 
canala. Thechannels have been in use for many years, and it 
is along them that the rice, jute and oil-sseds of Eastern Bengal, 
thates of Amam end Oschir, and the jungle prodqoe of the 
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Sundarbans pour into Caloutta, while they aleo carry the exports of 
salt, piece-goods and kerosene oil from Calcutta to these districts. 

To the east the objective of the system is Bariea!, the head- 
quarters of the great rice-growing district of Buckergungy, situated 
187 miles east’of Calcutta. There are three alternative routes 
to Barisal known as the Inner Boat Route, the Outer Boat 
Route, and the Steamer Route. The Inner Bout Route, which 
is used by small country bouts and launches, passes along the 
Bhangar canal and Sibsa river to Khulna, amd thencu by the 
Bhairab river to Pirojpur and Barisal. The Quter Boat Route, 
which is used by small steamers and large country boats, follows 
Tolly’s Nullab and the Bidyadhar river tou Canning, and then 
strikes to the north-east ‘The channels it follows in this district 
will be seen in the map The Steamer Route, which is uscd by 
large steamers and flats, follows the Hlooghly river as far as the 
Baratala creck between Sagar island aud the mainland, aud thon 
turns east and north-east, working its way through various crecks 
and channels in the Sundarbaps till it meets the two routes 
previously described at Pirejpur. 

Included in this svstem is an important chinnel, known as 
the Madampur 81 route, which in the tans forms a dirset moans 
of communication between the railway temninus at Khulus and 
Madaripur and other jute centres The Madimpar Je, may be 
explained, is a large inlund depression, inthe Faridpur district, 
between the Kumar and Madhumat: rivers, and the channel 
through it shortens the journey between Khulna and Madaripur 
by 89 miles. The improvement of this routy, so us to make it 
navigable for jute-laden steamers und flats during the rains, wes 
ommenced in 1900, and has since been completed. The channel 
ie now to be further deepened und widened, so as to make it 
navigable throughont the year. 

The following is a description of tho principal roules pro- Principal 
ceeding from east to west. ae 
‘ Prooeeding from Barisal, the Lnner Boat Route follows the 
Madhumati and then goes along the Bhairab, passing by Kachua 
and Bagherhaét, as fac as Khulna. From Khulua the route 
follows the Riipea river to Baitaghata, whenoo it passes by 
Surkhali to Deluti, and thence by the Sibsd river cid Vaikgach& 
to the Kabadak. It then goes on past Asisuni to Kaliganj and 
thence to Basaptpur, after which it follons the Jamuna aa far as 
Hogainabad, and eventually leada to Calcutta, 

The Outer Boat Route branches off from the former at 
Baitagh&ta, and striking southward by the Kazibacha follows a 
semi-circulsr course along the Dhiki and Mangas, till it rejoins 
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the Inner Boat Route near Chandkhali. It then leaves it again 
near Asisuni, and follows the Kholpetua, Galghasié and Banstala 
but rejoins at the junction gf the Banstala with the Kanksiali 
Khal. An alternative route stnkes northwards from Asiauni ta 
Batkinra; and from Husainabid it pursues a northerly course 
along the Kalindi. 

The Steamer Route enters this district at Morrellganj and then 
follows the Baruiklfal us far as Jrudhara It passes Chaudpai a 
little further on, and then pursues a circuitous south-westerly 
eouree through the Sundarbans, leaving this district at ita south- 
wostern Corner. 

To the north-west the chief boat route enters the district from 
Sossore, aud after reaching the junction of the Kubadak with the 
Murichchap river, proceeds by the latter as far as its junction with 
the Betna and the Kholpetud, where it divides into two channels. 
Jargo boats pass along the Kholpotua, Galghama, Banstula and 
Kanksith channels to Kaliganj, while smaller boats enter the 
Fobual at its junction with the Kholpetua and proceed to Kali- 
ganj by the Gantsakhali, Habra Gang, Sitalhhali, Jhapjhapia 
und Kankstal, The route through the Sitalkhali has been 
shortened since the opening of the Gobinda Kata Ahi, and boats 
of all aizes now pass through it. From Kalganj the route pro- 
eveds through the Jemuna as far as Basantpur, where it again 
divides forming an inner and an outer passage. The outer 
puasage cnicrs the 24-Parganas through the Kalind: river and 
the Bahebhhali and Barnkulia Ahala, while tho inner passage 
proceeds by the Jamuna from Basantpur to Llusaindbad, where it 
enters a channel called tho Musainabad A’dl. 

Uther routes branch off north, east and south from Khulna. 
The chiof northern route proceeds up the Atharabanké, the 
Madhumat' and the Garfi into the Padma or main channel of the 
Ganges, and carrivs the river trade of Northern Bengal during 
the season when the Nadia rivers are closed. In recont yoars, the 
silling up of this route has led to its abandonment by steamers, 
The castern route from Khulna passes down the Bhairab and 
then by Barisal through the Backergunge district to Dacca. 
The main southern route connects Khulna with Morrellganj. 

Besides the rivers, there are several improved natural channels, 
of which a list is given below:—(1) A small artificial creek, 3 
miles long, leads from the Kabadak af a point 4 miles north of 
Ohindkhali, to the Sibsé river, which comes up from Paikgaché. 
This channel, which is navigable all the year round, is about 3 
miles long and waa constracted some years ago to save the boat 
traffic of the esaters, districts from having to make # long detour 
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northwards. It perpetuates the name of the Assistant Engineer 
who excavated it. for the village which sprang up at its westorn 
end is called Millettganj and the geek itself Milleltganj Ahad. 
(2) The Kabadak is also connected with the Banskhali Adal (one 
of the inner Sundarbans AAd/*) by tho Kata Kad/, hy which a 
great bend of the river is avoided. This AAd/ was excavated by 
Babu Pran Nath Chaudhri, and is used by the sugar boats from 
Kotohandpur, Jhingergachi and Trimohini on the Kabadak in 
Jessore, But the rush of water at ebb tide ia vory great, and its 
navigation consequently requires care. (3) The Naya Kata Khal 
ledds from the Kumrakhali to the Baira Bd. It ig 2 miles 
long and is navigable all the year round. (4) Tho Satkhira 
Kats Kid? (6 wiles long) connects the Baira Bi Ahdle and the 
Botna river. Small boats passing up the Betna Ging to Calontta 
and back use this A4a/ as a short eut; but it is silting up, 
and has become a receptacle fur the flth and drainago of the 
villages atong ts banks I's excavation would involve oa 
large expenditure of money, and is said to be inadvisable, as it 
would soon silt up again, unless provided with locks at both 
ends, (0) The Dandia Kata Ada/, {6 mile slong), conneots the 
Kabadak ond the Betna river. It is navigable for its whole 
Jength only during the rains, and as far as Senerganti, a dia 
tanco of 3 miles, for the rest of the year, (6) The Jogikhali 
Kd! connects the Passur with Nawapari. (7) The Gobinda 
Kats Khal or Wavirpur Kati Aha7 (3 miles long) joins the 
Kanksiali sith tho Gruntiakhali; both these are navigable all the 
year round. Besides these Aja/s, two other 4Ad/s may be men- 
tioned, vir., the Alaipur A/a/, which was re-oxcavated somo years 
ago so as to open out communication with the eastern districts, 
and tho -Asésuni A/d/ in the Sathhird subdivision, three miles 
of which have been deepened recently so as to reopen the short 
route to Calcutta. All these Ajd/s have to be cleared of silt 
periodices ly. 

The district is served hy several steamer services. Tho Stormer 
Khvina-Nariyanganj Daily Mail Sorvies conneets Khulna with ****™ 
{he districts of Backergunge, Faridpur, Tippera and Dacoa, 
while the Cachar-Sundarbans Daily Despatch Service calliag at 
Morrellganj plies through the Sundarbans to Barisal, Chandpur, 
Nér&yanganj and Assam. There used to be a daily feeder 
service between hhulnd, Baghorhat and Morrellganj, but this has 
been discontinued lately owing to the silting up of the Alsipur 
Khal between Alaipur a.d Manbhog, Khulna is also connected 

“by the Magura servic with Magura ia Jessore, and by the 
Bolmari service with Boalmari in Faridpur. Other steamer 
K2 
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services run from Khulna to Lohigar’ in Jessore, and from 
Kapilmuni, slong the Kabadak, to Kotchindpur io Jessore, 
tapping the railway at Thingergacha. Another line plying 
betacen Pirojpur aud Nazirpur touches at Kachua, and in tbe 
rainy season & service is opened fiom Madaripur to Khulna for 
jute traffic, passing slong the Madaripur 4i/ route. 

The central section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
connects Khuina with Caloutta aud the adjoining districts of 
Jessore, Nadia and the 24-Parganas. The terminus is at Khulna, 
and there are two otber stutious, Daulatpur and Phultala, the 
length of the line in the district being about 13 miles, Proposals 
for extending the Barasat-Basirhat light railway to Satkhira 
are under consideration. 

The district roads maintained by the District Board have a 
length of 535°6 miles, of which 508 miles are unmetalled and 
276 mils are metalled, and there are also a number of village 
ruads, with an aggregate length of 928 miles. under its control. 
Vhese roads sre sll contained in the north of the district, and a 
reference to the map will show that the southern portion cf the 
district is entirely withont this means of communisation—and 
necessarily so, as it is cut up in all directions by water-channels, 
which afford a more convenient means of transport. ‘Ihe following 
is an account of the more important roads, 

In the Khulna subdivision the most important rosd is that 
from Khulna to Rajehadt on the northern boundary of the dis- 
trict ; this is the old road to Jessore, but its importance has 
much decreased ainov the opening of the railway, which follows 
nearly the same line. Its length within the district is 17 miles, 
of which 6} miles are metalled. From Danlatpur ow this road 
a long oross-country road, 33 miles long, bas been made to 
Satkhiré. Other iniportant roads in this subdivisi.n are the 
road from Khulné to Baghberhat, 20 miles long, of which a 
little over helf a mile near Bagherhat is metalled and tha road 
from Tala to Paikgacha, 14 miles long. The other roads are 
mainly feeders of those mentioned above. 

In the Satkbira subdivision the principal road is that fros 
Satkhirs to Chandurid, 22 miles long. This is an important 
trade route, ag it connects the Adfs of Kadamtala, Kuldroa, 
Sonaberié and Chanduria, and is much used for the transport 
of sugar, which is exported by water from’ Chandurid. A 
continuation of this road runs from Satkbiré to Bhomrd, a 
distance of 9 miles, and finally goes to Cileutta ed Basirhat ; 
and Bardeat ; but the part of the road lying witbin this district 
ia metalled. The only other roads calling for separate mention 
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in this part of the diétrict aro those from Alaipur to Debhata 
(12 miles), from Kaliganj to Iswaripur (124 miles), and from 
Sa&tkhira to Budhhata (74 miles). 

In the Bagherhat subdivision the principal roads are the 
Khulni-Bagherbat road already mentioned, which is continued 
to Bongong, ard the road from Bagherhat to hampal (16 miles) 
with @ oontiouation to Chandpai, 4 miles furthgr on, These two 
roads are ornnected by a cross-country road ntween Bagherbat 
and Rampal, The majority of the roads in the subdivision are 
merely paths along the rivers and estuaries. 

The district contains altogether 74 post offices and 476} — 

miles of postal communication. Th uumber of postal articles carions. 
delivered in 1906-07 was 2,879,300 including 1,064,888 post 
cards and 40,812 letters, The valuw of money orders issued 
in that year was Rs. 15,539,054, and of those paid Rs. 43,039. 
The total vumber of Savings Panks deposits was 7,042, the 
amount deported being R- 64,014 There are five 1 ostal- 
telegraph ofhices situated at Khulnd, Bagherhit, Foknhat, 
Morrellgan) and Satkhuraé, from which 11,000 telegraphio 
messages were issued mm 1906-07, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


nee 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Durino the period of Mughal rule the country appears to 
* havo beon parcolled out among a few large zamindars. The 
most influential of those zamindare were the Rajas ef Jessore or 
Chianchra, the nuclous of whose estates consisted of paryanas 
Saiyadpur, Amidpur, Mundigacha and Mallikpur, part of the 
territory wrested from Pratipaditys. Theso parganas wore 
granted to Bhabeswar Rai as a reward for his services in the 
war against that chief; and his descendants, especially Manohar 
Rai (1649—1704), oxtended the limits of the estate until it 
comprised noarly ull the paryanes now included in the district. 
It was finally divided into two portions by Sukh Deb Rai, who 
assigned a quarter sharo {o his brother Syam Sundar Rai, on 
whose death without heirs it was resumed by the Nawab and 
granted to a nobleman of his court named Salah-ud-din Khan. 
This latter catate was componct principally of lands in parganas 
BSaiyadpur and Sahos and was known as tho Saiyadpur zamindiri. 
The three-quarters share which the Raja of Jessoro retained was 
called the Yusafpur estate, after the name of the principal pargana 
inoluded in it. It extended over the whole country between the 
Bhairab and Passur rivers on the east almost up to the Tchha.” 
mati on the west, while ita northern limit was the tract through 
which the high road ran from Calcutta to Dacca. The greater 
part of th» district was ineluded in these two estates, but there 
wore also a fow smaller properties not absorbud by them, which 
belonged to different families. The largest extonded over pare 
ganas Wogl& and Belphulia, while another was included in 
pargana Sultéupur-Khararié. Thore were other smaller proper- 
ties scattered over the district, but they were rather fragments 
of larger propertics, which had been separated by purchase or 
grant, and not estates which had alweys had a separate existence. 
There was this further distinction that fhe samindire in 
jon had no share in the administration like the larger land- 
holders. At the same time, the latter appear to have been ratber 
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This account of the revenue 5 history of the dieteict has been compiled from 
Sir James Westland's Reperi on ihe District ef Jessere 
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contractors for land revenue than actual owners of landed ostates 
paying revenue to Government. Thus, we find that Manohar 
Rai was given authority to collect and pay in the revenuo 
of the smallerestates in his neighbourhood, and that he gradually 
acquired a large property by paying up arroars when the small 
zamindars dofaulted and by engaging for its future payment. 
The same method of aggrandizement was followed by his son, 
so that apparently the revenue of the smaller estates was paid 
through the owners of the large zamindatis, who could acquire 
them in case of default by paying up the arroars and engaging 
for the future. 

When the Dirrani of Bengel, which included tho adutinistra- Kaur 
tion of civil justice ax well as the collection of rovenue, was picked 
conferred upon the Hast India Company in 1765, it was not at reation, 
first considered advisable to entrust the immediate managoment 
of the latter to European aftiocrs, who had had no experionco of 
ita intricacies. But in 1769 Supervisors were appointed by Mr. 
Verelst with powors of supervision over the native offionrs 
employed in oullecting the revenue and administering jnstieo in 
different parts of the country; and in 1770 Councils, with 
supbrior authority, were ostablished at Marshidabad and Patna. 
Tho Supervisors were instructed {o obtain full information regard- 
ing the produce and capacity cf tie land, to give dotails not 
only of the revenue, bat also ct the cosses or other demands 
made from the cultivatore, and to report on the regulation of 
commerce and tho administration of justice. The information 
elicited by these enquiries showed that the internal governmont 
was in a state of profound disorder, and that the people wer 
suffering grest oppreasion. Nevertheless, seven years olupsod 
from the acquisition of the Dura before the Government 
deemed itself competent to remedy these defects. It was not till 
1772 that the Court of Directors resolved to ‘stand forth as 
Dicdn, and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take 
upon themselves the cutire care and management of the 
revenue.” A Loard of Revenue was accordingly appointed 
at Calcutta, the Supervisors were given the designation of 
Collectors, and a native officer a‘ yled Dian, who was choen by 
the Board, was associated with each Collector in the control of 
revenue affairs. The Kuropean officers were recalled, however, in 
1774, and native agents (amis) appointed in their etead, It 
was not till £786 that a European Collectur was again appointed 
for each district, the first in Jessore being Mr. Henckell, who 
was vested with the united powers of Collector, Oivil Judge and 
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The north of the district, in common with other districts of 
Bengal, was settled in tle year 1772 for a term of five } ears, on the 
expiry of which yrarly settlements were made with the zamind&rs 
till the Decennial Settlement of 1790. When the settlement 
of 1772 was made, it was based on the enquiries made by an 
othecr named Mr, Lane, whom the Committee of Revenue had 
deputal to make an estimate of the zamindare’ assets No further 
enquiry was made, ang when the task of making the ycarly settle- 
ments devolved upon the Collector, he had few settled principles 
and little detailed information to help him. He not unnaturally 
made a rough calculation, and got the zamindér to undertake te 
pay ab much a» he could be made to consent to. If no amicable 
si{tlement could be arrived at, the zamindér was temporarily 
ousted, und the Collector tried by direct collections to realize the 
estimated revenue. Tho same course was adopted in cage of 
arrears, und the defaulting zamundar war also liable to bo put 
into jail, the sale of estates for arrears being apparently an 
expedient which had not ben thought of at the fime In one 
care at least the authorities followed the old Mughal plan, when 
the zamindars of the Sultinpur estate defaulted in payment of 
the demand. ‘They wore disporsessed, and the estate was trane- 
ferred to ono kasi Nath Datta on his paying up the arrears and 
engaging to pay the revenue accruing in tuture. 

‘Lhe annual settloments of Jand revenue, based on such imper- 
fort data, resulted in an increased asacasment every year and 
operated very harshly upon the zamindars. Many were plunged 
im dobt, and their embarrassment reacted on their tenants, from 
whom they squeezed as much as they could get.“ The zamin- 
dare,” writes Sir James Wostland, * uncertain of to-morrow, and 
having little enough for to-day, fell back on the ryots and deter- 
mined to get the utmost out of them; they were pinched in their 
turn, and progress of any sort was rendered impossible, No 
1yot would improve his land or extend Ins cultivation when he 
know that the zamindar would at once demand all the advantage 
that might acerue ; and no zamindar would attempt improvement 
of his estate when he knew the certain result would be an 
increased demand, and an indetermivately increased demand, on 
tho part of the Collector. The mutual distrust between Govern- 
ment, zamindaér and ryot—the natural consequence of an annual 
mitlement system, especially where no principles were laid down 
asa basis to work upon—barred all progress, anderemedy was 
loudly called for.” 

Jn 1790 the Decennial Bettlement was carried out by Mr, 
Rocke, who had succeeded Mr. Henckell the year before, and 
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was declared permanent in 1793. This settlement, as is well Pauwa- 
known, wuss a great advance upon the previous system, and ta: 
involved a great deal m>re than a mero settlement of the revenue ways, 
to be paid by zamindars. Hitherto, at each settlement tho assets 

of the estate had been estimated; and the zamindar retained the 
produce of his rent-free lands, together with a siitable but not 
accurately defined allowance, and handed over the remainder to 

the Government. A fixed demand was now settled, and at the 

same time the zamwindars were bound in their turn to make a 
similar rettlement with their ryots, so that the profits from 
extension of cultivation and from the settlement of uew ryots 
would be enjoyed by the zamindir, while the profits from 

the improvement of each ryot's holding would be obtained by the 

ryot himself. 

Another important change of aystem consisted in the separa- 
tion of dependent ¢aliddas These were a clase of minor 
samindare created by, and paying their revenue through, the 
regular zamindirs The ta/uis were of two classes, pal/da, ie, 
founded upon a lease or pata, and Adaritd, ie, purchased. 
In either case they had been created by the zamindar, who, in 
return tor an adequete consideration, made over to the ta/ukddr 
almost his entire rights in a small portion of bis estate, subject 
to the payment of an annual rent In this way zamindars 
anxious to realize money had granted away large portions of 
their estates either rent-free or on quit-rent tunures, Covorn- 
ment now ordered that these grants should bo separated from 
the parent estate, ¢¢., instead of paying their revenue to the 
gamindar, the ¢d/vhdars should pay it direct to Government. 
They were thus placed on the footing of other zamindiira, but 
those who were hound by their engagements to pay revenue 
through the samindars only, wero held not to be entitled to 
separation. Another change effected at the same time wan the 
abolition of sair dues, te, duties levied at /4/s or markets upon 
goods bronght for sale. 

Apart from these and a few other circumstances, the basis of 
the settlement was the settlement of the previous year or the 
Collector’s calculations, which were accepted for all but the largest 
estates, in respect of which the Boartl went into details, and 
somewhat modified his catsmate. That the terms were not very 
favourable to the zamindars, will be seen from the figures show- 
ing the settlements of the largest estates, Yusafpur being settled 
at Rs. 3,092,372 or about Rs. 5,000 more than the demand of 
the previous year, while the Saiyadpur estate was made to pay 
Re. 90,383 or Ke. 2,000 more than the previous year. Some of 
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the zamindars, the zamindar of Yusafpur particularly, fought hard 
for 8 modification of the terms proposed, but finally had to 
secept them. In ihe end, most of the grcat zamindar families 
wore ruined and lost their estates owing fo several causes. The 
assessment wes too high, and the entire assets could not be 
realized, as the ryots were toc strong and the law too weak for 
tho zamindirs. While the law insisted upon. the immediate 
payment of the full amount demanded from the latter, it placed 
in their hands the most insufficient means of collecting theix 
dues, For, if any ryot failkd to pay his rent, they had to go 
through the dilatory, expensive, and by no means certain ptocess 
of suing him in court and executing a decree against bim—if 
the ryot had not meantime {taken advantage of the delay and 
absoonded. Lastly, the Permanent Settlement, by doclaring 
catatesto bo the zumindars’ property, but transferable by sale, had 
facilitated their transference to creditors. The zamindars before 
the settlument were many of them in debt, and now some at least 
had to part with their lands to meet their e:editors’ domands. 
The genoral result may pe gathercd trom the fact that, 
according (on report made by the Collector m 1800, no less than 
1,000 colatcs were in arrears Amor g the gamindars who were 
ruined was tho largest latidholder in the district, Raja Srika@nta 
Rai of Yusaipur, who lost one by one the paryaiay making up 
his estate and was reduced to boggary. Tho proprietors of other 
catatos were no more fortunate. Pargent Llogla was sold up 
in 1706, and pargana Belphulid was several times put up to sale. 
Of all tho large zamondaris in the district only two appear to 
havo withstood the ordeal of the first ten years after the Perma- 
nent Settlement, viz. the Saiyadpur estate, now known as tho 
Yrust Estate, and Sultanpur, which Lad been acquired by Kasi 
Nath Datta in tho mannor already mentioned. The necessity of 
finding a remody for this state of affairs at length pressed itself 
upon tho attention of Governmont ; and by Regulation VII of 
1799 the zanindars were given greater facilities for realizing 
ronts from the ryots. But this measure was carried only after 
many xamindars had been ruined. 
Rueowr- The most important.event in the subsequent revenue history 
tion rao: of the district was the restmption of estates. At the time of the 
ORADINGE Dormanont Settlument large areas wero claimed as revenue-free 
(lakhiraj), and the authority to serufinize suck revyenne-free 
grants, and if invalid, to annex them, was specially reserved. 
The grants were divided into two classes—lddshdAi and hukumi, 
the former being those that were granted by the Mughal Emperor 
direct, and the latter by the officials of the Emperor. Regulation 
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XXXVII of 1793 dealt with Addsiahi gfants, and Regulation 
XIX of the samo year with the others, Badshddit grants wore 
recognized az valid (ja4d/i), if the holder could prove his sanad 
was hereditary and was in porsession, JZahumi grants, though in 
their nature invalid, were acocpted as valid if dated prior to 
1765, All grants of a sutsequont date were invalid and wero 
resumed (dasiasti), but those given between 1765 and 1790 wero 
accorded a privileged rate of assessment. By Regulation XIX 
all revenuo-freo grants made by zamindars after 1790 were 
invalidated, and zamindars wero authorized to nullify their own 
grants. 

No practical sfops were taken fo give effect to these Rega. 
lations when they wero passed, buf in 1800 an attempt was made 
to introlucs compulsory registration of /a@hhirdy grants. It proved 
abortive, and by Reyulation IT af J819, the power of resumption 
was fransforred trom the Civil to the Revenue Courts. That 
Regulation was supplumented by Regulation ITE of 182%, which 
appointel an executive agency, in the person of a special 
Commissioner, to give practical effect to the policy of Govern. 
ment, Under his suporvision, resumption proscedings wero 
systematically underfaken between the years [S30 and 1850. 
By theso moans a large number of estates were added to the 
revenue-roll. 

The history of the revenue admunistration of the Sundarbans sexpan 
requires separate treatment, as it is entirely different from that sep 
of the rost of the district. A chiteh of tho mieusures takon in gon, 
the early part cf the 19th century has been given in Chapter U1, 
from which it will be seon thaf in 1824 Government asserted 
its exclusive right to this tract, and followed up this doclaration 
by tho survey of Lioutenant Hodges. Sumo years before, in 
1822-23, Mr. Prinsep had divided all the land betweon the 
river Jamun’ and the ILooghly into blocks, which he numbered. 
Hodges similarly dividel all the forest as far as the river 
Passur into blocks, but revised the numbering, so as to reduce 
the whole of his and Prinsep’a blocks into a series numbered 
from 1 to 286. The aggregate area of these 236 “Bundarban 
lots” was computed at 1,702,:20 acres or 2,660 square miles, 
Tho forest line having been authoritatively determined, it 
became necessary to deal with theriands which had been already 
roolaimed and were held free of land revenue, ic, to resumo 
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This account of the early revenne administration of the Sundarbans bas beeo 
prepafed from an article by Mr Pargiter's Cameos of Indian Districts—The 
Suadurbens, Calcutta Review, 1889, 
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and seitle them. Extensive tracts were recovered by Govern- 
ment, and as fast as each estate was resumed, it was brought 
under srttlement. 

In 1430 rules for the grant of the forest area were issucd, and 
Jand was eagerly taken up. Applications poured in, mostly from 
Enropeans resident in Calcutta, who had sarguine expectations 
of surcensful exploitation, Their snticipations were not unreason- 
able, for with the exception of some lands reserved for the Sult 
Department, applicants practically got gratis whatever they asked 
for in the 24-Purganes and Khbulua. Dunng the two years 
1850 aud 1831, 9% lots were granted away, and twelve more 
during the neat ¢ years, the total area of the grants being 
601,570 acres. Tho grants were made in perpetuity at a rental 
of about Re. 1-8 per acre, and nothing was payable dunag 
the first ZU years, but it was prescribed that one-fourth 
of the area should be rendered fit for cultivation within 5 years, 
undor pam of the grant being forfeited fo Government. This 
condition was laid down to ensure that; the grantees should 
easry out the work of reclamation, for which they had received 
the land. No regular grants could bo made in the eastern part 
of the Suadarbans, for no detailed survey had yet been made of 
the forest lands there. 

Though such a large arva had been sbttled, a considerable 
portion was never brought under cultivatipn, aud consequently 
lapsed to Government. Nome of the perdons who got grants 
were mero speculators; they did not attempt to clear their lands, 
but realized whatever profit they could get from the wood and 
other ratural products; and they sold the lots as soon as they 
could find @ purchaser, so that having acquired the grants free of 
cost, they made a profitable speculation. In a tew cases the 
grantoes complied at once with the condition requimng clearance, 
but in rather more than oue-third of the lots the dithculties and 
losses experienced proved insuperable to the grantees, who in 
consequence virtually gave up the undertaking, so that the 
Government wes obliged to cancel their grants. In fact, fow 
grantees were able to sucoced who had not ample capital at their 
command, The work of reclamation required unceasing care 
and Vigilance, for desertion‘among the ryots left the lands fallow 
and unremunerative, till freah ryots could be engaged at heavy 
expense; and if the embenkment chanced to be treached, salt 
water poured in and ruined the soil with a deposit of salt. 
The first allotment moreover was, in « measure, a matter of luck, 
for as each lot was given to the first applicant, the best lots were 
taken up by the earliest applicants. Until some progress was 
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made in the lots bordering on the cultivated tracts, it was almost 
hopeless for a grantee, whose land lay deeper in the forest, to 
sucosed in his undertaking, however great his capital might be. 

Tn these circumstances, the grantees petitioned Government Rules of 
for more liberal terms, and it was at last realised that the grant a 
rales of 1830 were not a success. They were accordingly 
modified and were re published iu September 1853. Grants were 
to be made for 99 years, and were sold to the highest bidder if 
there was competition ‘Ihe revenue assessed on them was 
reduced to about 6 annas per acre, and even this full rate (low as 
it was) did not become payable fill the dlet year, after a lung and 
very gradual euhauoement comme icing from the 2lat year But 
reclamation was more carefully provided for, and the grantee waa 
regured te have one exghth of lus grant fit for cultivation in & 
years, one-fourth in 10 years, onu-half in 20 veirs, and practically 
the whole in 30) yeara, under pen of forfeitures The carlior 
grantees were allowed the option of giving up their old Toasea and 
taking fresh leases under the new rales ‘This concession waa 
highly appreciated, and about seventy of the earlier grantees 
accepte Lit and commuted their leases The new rules gave a fresh 
stimulus to the reclamation of the Sundarbans, and there waa no 
ditheulty 1 graating out lands, for surveyors had been employed 
continnously from the year 1840 and had made partial surveys of 
all the accesible lauds, Inaides whieh, all such lands in Khulna 
and Buckergunge were surveyed aad mapped out in the course of 
the cevenue survey during the years 1587 to 1863 Altogether, 
157,990 acres are vow held under the rules of 1843, 

The rules of 1853 were virtually superseded by several sets of 
sale rules issued after 1862, but as the latter proved inoperative, 
& revised set of lease rulea was published in 1879. Under those 
rules the grants made are of two classes, viz, (1) blocks of 200 
acres or more leased to large capitulists who are prepared to 
spend time and money in developing them; and (2) plota not 
exceeding 200 acres leased to small capitalists for clearance by 
cultivators. 

The “large capitalist rules’ differ from the rules of 1863 Large 
in providing a rent-free period of ouly ten years, and in laying allt 
down only one clearance condition, viz, that one-eighth of the 
entire grant shall be rendered fit for cultivation at the end of the 
5th year This condition may be enforced either by forfeiture 
of the grant or by the issue of a fresh lense, omitting the 
remainder of the rent-free period, and requiring payment of 
rent at enhanced rates duriog the term of the grant. The rules 
iso provide for gradually increasing rates of assessment after 
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the expiration of the rent-free period, and varying rates within 
different tracta according to the rent-paying capabilities of the 
land. It is further provided that there shall be constantly 
reourring renewals of the lease on resettlement, The term 
of the original lease is fixed at 40 years, and resettlements 
are to be made after periods of 80 years, maximum rates being 
laid down for each resettlement The maximum area of a 


. grant is restricted to 5,000 deghas, the minimum being 200 bighds. 


Cultivation must uot be seattered all over the area of the land, 
but proceed regularly through the blocks. Leases are to be sold 
at on upset price of He. I an acre, when there is only one 
applicant, and {0 the highest bidder, when there are more than 
one ‘Tho leases confer an occupancy right, hereditary and 
transferable Rights of way and water and other easemonts are 
reservod The right of using all navigable streams aud towpaths 
not logs than 25 feet wide on each side of cvery such stream 
is ulao reserved to the public; while Government reserves to 
italf the right tu ail mincrals im the land, together with rights 
of way and other reasonable facilitios fur working, getting at, 
and cartying away such minerals No charge is made for timber 
on the land at the time it is leased, nor for any that may be eut 
or burnt to effeet Gearances or thet may be used on the land; 
but a duty is levied on any exported for gale. 

Under “the small capitalist rules’ plots of Jand below 200 
dighda are given to small settlers, guaranteeing them a formal lease 
for 30 years, if the lands ase brought undcr cultivation within two 
years. The 30 years’ lease allows a rent-free term of two years, 
with progrossive rates of rent on the cultivated ares, fixed with 
reference to rates paid in the neighbourhood by ryots to land- 
holders for similar lands. If available, an area of unreclaimed 
land equal to the cultivate] ares 18 included in the lease, and in 
addition, the lessee cau bring under cultivation any quantity of 
land adjoining his holding which he may find /ond fid: unoceupied. 
The holding is liablo to measurement every five years, and 
all cultivated Iand in excess of fhe area originally assessed can 
be usecased at the same rate. After JU years, renewed leases can 
be givene for 30 years’ periods, and rates of assessment can be 
adjusted at each renewal with reference to rates then prevailing in 
the neighbourhood. The termre is heritable and transferable, 
provided that notice of tranefer is given within one rfonth, and no 
holding is to be divided withont permission. No charge is made 
for wood and timber on the grant, nor for any cut or burnt in 
making clearances, or used on the land; but a duty is levied on 


any exported for sale. 
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Exporience has shown that the system followed has not been 
a suocess, and it has heen condemned on the ground that it caused 
a heavy lose of revenue, afforded no adequate oontrol over the 
landlords, and encouraged a system of sub-infeudation, hy which 
middlemen are introduced between the original grantee and 
the cultivator. Land-jobbers and speonlaters obtamed leases for 
the purpose of ro-selling them. In order to reeoup his initial 
outlay, the orpinal lessen offin sub-let fo smaller lessees in 
return for cash payments © And fhe same process was varried on 
lower down the chain, with the result that the land was eventually 
recluimed and cultivated by peasant cultivators paying rack-ronts, 
It was accordingty decided in 1904 to abandon this system and 
to introduce a system of ry otwari settlement as an experimental 
measure, fo, small areis will by let out to aetual caltisatora, 
assistance bang given them by Government in the form of 
advances, as well as by comstiucting tanks and embankments 
snd clearing {he jungle for them The cating rules for the 
leaae of waste lands have been suspended in the meanwhile In 
Khulna, however, almost the whole of the arca available for 
settlement has heen alrcady lecsed to capitalists. 

‘The following table shows tie area already sefflad, with the 
amount of revenue payable, and th area remainmg to be aettled 
in the Khului Sundarbins.— 
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"Tt remains to note that by a special ensolmouk, Reguintion 1X 
of 1816, the revenue administration of the Sundarbans was at 
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first placed in the hands of an officer designated , Com. 
missioner in the Sundarbans, who was directly under the Board 
of Revenue In the year 1903 that Regulation was repealed 
by Bengal Act I of 1905, and the Sundarbans area was parcelled 
out into three parts, one being amalgamuted with the district of 
Backergunge, one with the 24-Parganas, and the third with 
Khulna, The Collectors of these three districts now manage 
all mattera connected with the revenue administration of the 
trart lying in their respective jurisdictions ; and the eettlement- 
holders of the estates comprised on the Sundarbans pay the land 
revenue fixed at periodical settlements, in one or two instalments, 
into the treasuries at Barisal, Alipore or Khulna, the head- 
quartors stations of the three districts concerned. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement the whole district 
of Jessore contained only 122 estates, and the number must 
therefore have been still amaller in this district. The number, 
however, eubscyavnily rose enormously, the district on its crea- 
tion in 1882 receiving 971 revenue-paying estates, of which 770 
wera pormanuontly settled, 179 temporarily settled and 22 held 
under the direct management of Government ; there were also 31 
revenue-frec estates, ‘I'his increase was due, in a lirge measure, 
to the Permanent Settlement, toth because a number of ‘a/uky were 
made separate ostates, and also because in the 10 years following 
its completion, when the large estates began to fall in arrears, 
it was not the practice to sell up each estaty entirely but only 
® portion, the purchase money of which would be enough to 
meet the arrear. ‘he large status being thus parcelled out into 
shares and sold to the highest bidder, a large number of small 
gatatcn were created. For instance, the Yusafpur estate alone, 
which was he'd by aja Srikanta Rai, was divided three years 
after the settlement into 100 large and 89 small estates, and 
sold to as many proprietorea. The number cf estates was subse- 
quontly inereasod still further ae the result of the resumption 
proceedings. 

Excepting the Sundarbans tract, the whole district is per- 
manontly settled. The number of permanently setiled estates in“ 
the distriut is now 781 and that of temporarily settled estates 199, 
while 40 estates are under direct mauagement of Government, 
of which 2% are the property of Government and the rest of 
proprietors, Tho revenue-free estates number@!, and there are 
52,842 tenures and under-tenures registered in the road cons office, 
besides 6,081 rent-free landa, which are also tenures. Unlike the 
rest of the district, the Sandarbans tract is not permanently. 
settled, and includes 171 estates, which are periodically settled. 
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In some of these estates Government is the proprietor, the settle- 
ment-holder being md//uzds, and in others settlement-holders 
have proprietary intercets. 

The proprietors of estates are known as gamindars or (dlukddra, 
the latter b ing generally potty land-holders, wh» reside on their 
estates, while the larger proprietors are geneally non-resident. 
Tie faéuks have their origin in the separation of portions of 
estates, the zamiudars hiving disposed of them by sale, gift or 
otherwise. ‘The persons who obtained poses sion of such sepas 
rated portions of zanundiris either paid their quota of revenue 
through the zanandars or duect to the public treasury, The 
exactions of the zamindars soon obliged them, however, to obtain 
recognition as owners of distine’ es’utes. The separated portions 
came to be known as fads. ami the holdas as independent 
tilukdars having rights, privileges and respons bilities in all res 
pects similar to those of the sanindars, the difference consisting 
in origin only. 

The proprietors of estates have freely exercised the power of Tewenna 
alienatim and lave created a large number of tenures, such ae 
postmen, gdras and givtius In ereatiog these tenures, and even 
in giving a lowe for a term of yours, “f has been and is a com. 
mon practice for the tennre-holder 1 pay @ bonus or premium, 
which discounts (he contingency cf many years’ increased rent. 

ve syetotn, while mecting the vamandin’s present necessity, 
moans 6 los t> his pestenty, because at as «lar that if the 
bonus were not ercced, a higher rental could bo obtained 
permanently from the lind. ‘Lhe process of sub-infendation 
hae not terminated with the patuifdes, taratare and génthidarn, 
There are lower gradations of tenures under them called darpatnta, 
darijaras and dargdntéis, and even further subordinate tonures 
called sez afais, wyanthe, ‘ete. Many of the under-tenures are 
ot petty size and were originally ryoli holdings. The present 
holders having in course of timu acquired the status of under- 
tenure-lolfers, now oollect rents from the ryote a8 middlemen 
and pay them over te the superior landlords, keeping some profit 
for themselves. 

In many cases entire estates are in the direct possession of 
panidars or gdnthidars, but there are also instances in which 
portions of estates are directly under the propristors, the remain. 
ing portions jbeing held by tenure-holdera, Landlord’s private 
lands are called kéds kAdmdr or dusdnat khamar, and are cultivated 
either by his own men or hired labourers, or by cultivators, called 
“bergadérs, who give half the produce to the landlord. The 
following is a brief socount of the principal tenures. 
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Gasihu. Tenure-holders holding directly under zamindSre sre known as 
tdduddars or ganthiddrs, and when holding under revenue-paying 
talukdars as gdnthiddre, The word ganthi means assigned of 
allotted, and probably such tenures were originally created by 
the samindars for the reclamation of waste land; but in process 
of time the term came to be applied to any tenure held immedi- 
ately under @ proprietor or independent td/ukdér. These tenures 
are heritable and transferable, and the gdnthidérs have freely 
exercised their power to create under-tenures, There are several 
grades of under-tenure-holders below them called das ganthidars, 
segadnthiddrs, eto ,down to nine degrees Some ganthi tenures are, 
muharrart, ie, tenures held at a fixed rent, and others are mauraai, 
(.e., hereditary tenures, 

— Taluks are tenures chiefly found in the east and south of the 

howatae istrict, which correspond to the ganthis of the old settled tracts. 
In this part of the district, especially in the Salimabid pargana of 
the Bagherhat subdivision, aub-infeudation has been carried to 
extreme lengths, and there is a great variety of intermediate 
tenures between the /d/ukdar and the actual cultivator, such as 
autaletdluk hawala, ausal-hawalé, nim-hawdla, and nun-ausat-hawala, 
The word auset means subordinate, and mgnifies a dependent 
tenure, while the word nun generally indicates that the tenure is a 
subdivision of the parent tenure <A Aawa/ad signifies literally a 
charge, snd is found, in the chain of subordination, either direot 
under the zamindar or under tho fa@/uddar, The Aawala tenure 
may be oreated by the zamindlar, tf he has not already oreated a 
tdlukddr, and in this case a ta/viddr subsequently created will take 
position between the Aawdladd: and the samindair. The rights of 
a taiukday, however, include that of creating /ad/as*within his 
own tenure; and the Aawaldddr, again, may create a subordinate 
tenure called nim-hawala, and may subsequently create an ausat- 
hawdlé, intermediate between himself and the sim-hawdladar. 
This species of under-tenuro originated from the circumstance that 
the samindirs or /d/ukdars, unable to clear the large tracts of 
unreclaimed lands included in their properties, divided them into 
lots, placing each lot in the Aewa/d or charge of an individual and 
conceding to him some proprietary rights; and as reclamation 
proceeded, the latter in his turn began to sublet. 

In the Sundarbans the turm ¢a/uk has a meaning different from 
that in the north of the district, for the Sundarbans grants are 
themechves called éd/uk2, and their possomors are faliiddrs, Here 
are found reclametion tenures granted for the clearance of jungle, 
ealled jengalburi, dbddkari or patitabadi, They are permanent 
téwagos, held exempt from the payment of revanue for « period, 
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subject to a specific xrmd (assessment) for lands brought under 
cultivation. 

The patni taluks are a class of tenures which originated in the Pate: 
estate of the Maharaja of Burdwan. At the Permanent Settle ‘lube 
ment the assessment of the estate was very high, aud in order to 
ensure easy and punotual realization -of the rent, a number of 
leases in perpetuity to be held at a fixed rent were given toa large 
number of middlemen. These tenures aro hnown as patni (liter- 
ally dependent) /d/vis, and are in effect leases which bitd the 
holders by terms and conditions similar to those by which superior 
landlords are bovnd to the State A large number were created 
in this district and in Jossore after the enactment of Regulation 
VIII of 1819, known es the Patni Sale Law, which declared the 
Validity of such permanent tenures, defined the relative rights 
of the zamindars and their subordinate potnl falududra, established 
& summary process for the sala of anch tenurcs in satisfaction of 
the zamindar’s demand of rent, and also legalized underlotting, 
on similar terms, by the pafy.day and others, Since the passing 
of this law the paint tenure has been very popular with zamin- 
dirs who wish to divest themselves of the direct management of 
their property or part of it, or who wish to raise money in the 
shape of a bonus. It may be deseribod as a tcnure created hy the 
zamindar to be hild by the lessee and lus heirs or transferees for 
ever at a rent fixed in perpetuity, subject to the lialulity of 
annulment on sale of the paront extate for arrears of the Govern. 
ment revenue, unless protected against the rights exercisable by 

. uction-purchasers by common or special registry, as prescribed by 
scolions 37 and 39 of Act XI of 1859, Tho teuant is called upon 
to furnish oollateral security for the rent and for his conduct 
generally, or he is excused from this obligation at the zamindér's 
discretion. 

Under-tenures created by patniddrs are called darpalnt, and 
those created by durpolnidars are called sepatnt tenures, These 
under-tenures are, like the parent tenures, permanent, transferable 
‘and heritable; and have generally the same rights, privileges 
and responsibilities attached to them. They are usually granted 
on payment of » bonus. fection 13 -f Regulation Vit of 
1819 provides rules for staying the sale of a pafni, if it takes 
place owing to the intentional withholding of payment of rent 
by the patxiday with the object of ruining his subordinate 
fennre-holders. In euch cases the under-tenants are allowed the 
gneans of saving the pa/ni tenure and their own under-tenures by 
paying into the Collector's office the advertised balance due to the 

‘qaeatodar. The patni tenure so preserved forms the necessary 
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‘security to the depositors, who have a lien on it in the same 
manner as if the loan had been made upen mortgage. The 
depositors may then apply to the Collector for obtaining immediate 
possession of the defaulter’s tenure; and the defaulter will not 
recover his tenure, “except upon repayment of the entire sum 
advanced, with interest at zhe rate of 12 per cent. per annum up 
to the date of possession having been given, or upon exhibiting 
proof, in a regular auit to be instituted for the purpose, that the 
full amount so advanced, with interest, has becn roilized from the 
usufruct of the tenure ” 

The holders of rent free lands are called nishhar-bhogi. They 
are tenure-holdors under za-mindars or fdluAdars, and are liable to 
pay road and public works cesses only, which thoy realize from 
ther ryots while collecting renta Most tenure holders of this 
clava pay the aseossed oesscs direct to Government, but in some 
oases payment re mals through the propmetors. The rent-free 
lands are hentable and transferable by sale, gift or mortgage 
like other tenures. There are also service tenures in this district 
designated chahrdn, which are horitable, but not tinnsferable 

Occupancy ryots or ryots at fixed rents or fived rates of reut 
are called Adi Asuhi prada aud the non-ocoupaney ryots prayd, 
Resident cultivators are known as ahadhkasth projd and non-resident 
ryots as pathdst prod, holdus of homestead lands aa bdnatdbard 
prayd, oni under-ryots as Av fa praja It 18 reported that holdings 
of ryote of the first two classes are being frecly transferred by 
vate, 703 ryots’ holdiaga at fixed rates of rent and 1,392 oocupancy 
ryote’ holdings being sold during the year 1906 


* 
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Tux administretion of the district is in charge of the Uollector Apwunm 
under the Commis-ioner of the Presidenoy Division. For general hme ated 
udministrative purpose it is divided into three subdivisions axe 
with headquartors at Khulng, Lagherhait and Sitkhira, The 4?” 
headquarters subdivision is under the direct supervision of the 
Collector, who has a stall of four Deputy Collectors, with ono 
or two Sub-Deputy Collectors, while the Bagherhat and Satkhira 
subdivisions are cath in charge of oa Subdivisional Officer, 
generally a member of the Provinvial Civil Servico, assisted by a 
8ub-Deputy Colle tor. Settlement operations in the Sundarbans 
are cuntiolled by a special Deputy Collcetor with headquarters 
at Calcutta. Khulna is also tne headquartors of a Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests in charge of the Sundarbans Division, who 
is assisted by an Assistant Conservator and an Extra Assistant 
Conse: vator of Lorests. 

The revenue of the district, under the main heads, was tevarvs, 
Re. 6,238,000 in 1882-83, when the district was first constituted. 
It rose to Ks, 11,48,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 12,21,000 in 
1960-01. In 190b-07 it amounted to Ra. 15,19,000, of which 
Ra. 6,92,000 were derived frcm land rovenue, Ks. 4,57,000 from 
stamps, ls. 2,25,0C0 from cesses, Rs, 1,12,0U0 from excise, and 
Ra. 33,000 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue ineressed from Ra, 3,91,000 Land 
in 1882-83 to Its. 6,44,0/0 in 1690-91 and to Rs. 6,69,000 "Vm 
in 19C0-C1. In 1906-07 they umourted to Ks. 6,902,000 collected 
from 1,020 estates. The gradual mercase is attributed to 
enhancements obtained frei temporarily settled estates in the 
Bundarbans; and the revenue from this source is expected 
to inmercaso stl furthcr as lend is reclaimed and improved. 
Altogether 781 estates with a current demand of Rs. 5,12,000 
are permanently settled, and 203 estates with a demand of 
Hs. 1,74,000 are temporarily settled, while there are 36 estates, 
with s demand of Es. 3) ,000, held direct by Government. 
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Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue 
is the sale of stampe, the receipta from which amounted to 
Res. 2,99,000 in 1895-96, and averaged Rs. 5,35,000 per annum 
in the quinquennium ending in 1899-1900. During the five years 
ending in 1904-05 the annual receipts averaged Rs. 3,86,000, 
and’in 196-07 they were Its. 4,57,060, as against Ra. 8,21,500 in 
1806-07. Tho increaso is almost entirely due to the greater sale 
of judicial stamps caused by the growth in the number and valua 
of rent and civil suits. 

Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rato of one annua in the rupee. The collections 
increased from Ha, 1,586,000 in 1896-97 to Re. 1,64,000 in 
1900-01, and to Its, 2,253,000 in 1906-07. The current demand 
in the year last named was Rs. 2,228,010, of which the’ greater 
part (Its. 2,006,000) was due from 1,698 revenue-paying estates, 
while Rs. 9,500 were payable by 61 revenne-free estates, and 
dts. 12.900 by 6,081 rent-free lands The number of estates 
nasossed {to cessos is 7,840, and the number of recorded share- 
holders is 7,08 Theory ere 52,342 tenures assessed to cesses 
with 61,596 share-holdirs; and the number of tenures is thus 
nearly seven times that of estates. The total demand of ceases 
(Re. 2,28,000) is nearly eyiial to a third of the demand of land 
revenue (Ka. 7,17,000). 

Yho next important sonree of revenne 1s cacise, the 
receipts from which increased from Re, 7,U00 in 1896-97 
to He. 1,12,000 in 1906-07—a total lower than in any other 
district in the Presidency Division except Jessore. Over a third 
of this sum was obtained from the duty and hoense fees levied 
ou gaya, ie, the unimpregnated dried flowering tops of the 
cultivated female hemp plant (Cannatis indua) and the resinous 
exudation on them ; the amount thus 1vulized was Ke 41,266 in 
1906-07. ‘Lhe total incidence of the revenue accruing from 
hemp drugs was only Rs. 338 for every 10,000, and the number 
of shops licensed to sell by retail was one to every 16,487 persons. 

After ganja the largest item in the excise revenue consists of 
the receipts from the sale of country spirit, which in that year 
realized Rs. 38,055 or nearly a third of the total. The manu-. 
facture and sale of country spirit are carried on under what is 
known as the contract supply system, which was introduced in 
1906. Under this system the local manufactire of country 
spirit has been prohibited, and a contract has been meds 
with a firm of distillers for its supply. The contractors are 
forbidden to hold any retail licenses for the sale of the spirit, 
tat axe allowed the use of distillery and den‘t buildines for the 
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storage of liquor. The spirit is brought from the distillers to the 
various depdts, and is there blended and reduced to certain flaod 
strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors and 
sold by the Istter to consumers, The receipts frum the license 
feea and duty on this spirit are lesa than in any other district 
in the Presidency Division excopt Jeassore, representing Re, 27 
per 10,000, as compared with Ke 3,716 for the Division and 
Rs. 2,147 for the whole of Bengal. There aro altogethor 37 
shops Boensed for its enlo, #.c., one retail shop to every 56°1 aquare 
miles and 33,66 persons; thy average consumption of the 
liquor is 4 proof gallons per 1,000 of the population, and the 
inoidence of taxation is only 5 pies per head of the population. 

The receipia from opium account for praotically all the 
remainder of the excise revenue, amounting in 1906-07 to 
Res, 32,167 or Ra, 256 per 10,000 of the population, as agaimat the 
average of Ks. 907 returned for the Prosdency Division and 
Rs, 463 for the whole of Bengal. 

In 1896-97 the income-tar yrelded Ra. 32,000 paid by 1,760 Iniusien 

assessees, and in 1i}-02 the amount derived from the {ax had 
increased to Rs. 46,000 and the number of assersees to 2,493, 
At that time the mupimum mcome assessable was Ra. 500, but 
this was raised to ks, 1,000 im 1903, thereby aftording relief 
to a number of petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. The 
number of assesseea consequently tell in 1908 to 649 and the 
collections to Re 30,000. In 1906-07 the tax brought in 
Re. 33,179 paid by 744 asserscos, 

There are 13 offices for the registration of assurances nuder ryan 
Act III of 1877. In tho five years 1295-98 the average number "™ 
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gives the salient statistics for that year. This large increase - 
is ascribed tothe high prices prevailing in the district and to 
ah nuusual demand for land among jute cultivators, who have 
enltivation more profitable than that of paddy. 
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Khulna was incinded within the jurisdiction of the District 
and Bessions Judge of Jeseore until 1908, when a sepurate 
District Judge was a; pointed. The local civil courts are those 
of two Bub Julges at Khulna and of nine Munsifs, of whom two 
ait at Khulna, three at Bagherhat and four at Satkhira. 

Criminal justico 18 administered by the District Magistrate 
and the various Magistrates subordinate to him The sano- 
tioncd +taff at Khulna consists, in addition to the District 
Magistrate, of three Dcputy Magistrates of tho first class and 
one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class. Besides 
these offeers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third 
class powers fire penernlly posted to the headquarters station, 
The Subdivistonal Officers of Bagherhat and Sathhira are almost 
invariably Maristrates of the first class, and are generally 
ossistud by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or 
third class powers, In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, 
there are Benohes of Honorary Magistrates at Khulna, Bagherhat 
and Satkhira. 

Except in the oxtreme cast of the distmet, where some 
degres of lawle-aness rogniding land aud women 1s common, 
there is no particular tendeney to crime among the population. 
Some years ago, the mhalitants of the Monel ganj thana m the 
Bagherhit subdivision had an cvil reputation for turvulenoe, 
and cises of rioting with deadly weajons wero ir: quenty parti- 
cularly during the nce harvesting season, She number of such 
gases hiss however decriased consiierably of late years Agra- 
rian crime is most cominonin the dads or Sundarbans clearings, 
which havo become a byword for land disputes and riota. 
The outpost at Dakupi was capecially established a few years 
ago to check the increasing volumo of erime in these parts. 
Countorfeit coinmg has gone on for some time, and recently 
some members of a gang of professional co:ncrs known as 
Baurias from Marwur in Rayputana were arrested and convicted. 

The form of crime most characteristic of the district is river 
daooity ; but much of the crime on the waterways is not reported. 
For instance, during a period of 5 years (1900-04) only 12 river 
dacoities were reported, but it was subsequently discovered that 
at least 34 such daosities had been committed, but not brought 
to light. It is, moreover, the worst district of all those affected 
by riverain conditicns for losses of jute and rice cargoes, the 
waters in the neighbourhood of Khulna, Alaipur, Kaliganj and 
Bagherhat being particularly notorious in this respect. There 
are six well-known gange of professional criminals, numbering 
in all about 500 persons. which appear to be composed of the 
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following classes:—(1) Hired /athia/s from Jeasore, hired during 
the paddy-outting season. (2) Dacoits banded together in gangs 
of 20 to 25, who man light fast-going boats and attack empty 
boate, the manjhts of which carry cash for the purchase of grain 
or the proceeds of its sale. (3' Daomts who cut the anchor 
ropes of grain-laden boats and allow the boat to drift down to, 
opposite their village, whence d:ngis put off and take the grain. 
(4) Mixed gangs of Barisal and Khulni Mahammuadan bddmdshes, 
and the Sith Bhaiya, a set of dacuits who take refuge in 
the waterways and jungles aroun! Morrellgauj, where they oan 
loot stragglers with impunity slong the outer waterways of 
the Sundarbans (3) Smugglers of forest produce and salt, and 
some thugs from the islinds There 18 also evidence that gungs 
of Banpar Mallahs from Bilir werk along the trade routes and, 
when necessary, do not hesitate to resort to vielence 
For police purposes the distmet is divided into Ld thaues possos, 

ceca a ae os Sie. ete . with 12 outposts 
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: and déteotion of 
crime on the waterways The regular police forco consisted in 


1908 of the Superintendent of Police, 4 Inspectors, 42 Sub- 
Inspectors, 46 Head-Cons’ables, and 3.57 constables, exclusive of 
48 men employcd in river patrols The total strength of the 
foroe was, therefore, 40 men representing one polureman to every 
4:2 square miles and to every 2,57» of the population. There 
is a small body of town police in the municipalities ;,and the 
rural police for the wateh and ward’ of villages in the interior 
consists of 153 dafuddis and 2,84% chauhidara, representing one 
chaukidar to every 534 inhabitants. 

Khulnd is a salhfercus tract in which preventive establish- Sar 
ment is entertained to prevent the illicit manufacture of salt and Dxrasr- 
to survey the ssfine tracte. This establishment is directly under “™** 
the control of the Collector and consists of one Inspector, three 
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Sub-Inspectors, six jamadars and 62 peons, The district has been 
divided into three ranges with headquarters at Bardal in thana 
Asisuni, at Chalnd in thane Paikgaicha, and, at Morrellganj. 
Tho Inspector supervises the work of the three ranges, each of 
which isin charge of a Sub-Inspetor with two patrol perties, 
-cach composed of one yamddar and 9 peons. The salt officers 
have also been empowered to inspect excise shops and to make 
enquiries connected with the income-tax, and their services are 
sometimes utilized to help the local police in case of breaches 
of the peace and river daovities. For work on the rivers tyo 
cutters aro maintained, each manned by one mdnyhi and 6 
boatruen, : 

There is a district jail at Khulna and a subsidiary jail at each 
of the outlying subdivisional headquarters, viz, Bagherhat and 
Satkhira. Tho subjail at Bagherh&t has accommodation for 35 
prisoners, viz., 9 male convicta, 3 female eonvicts'and 23 under- 
trial prinoners, and that at Satkhira for 12 prisoners, viz., ¥ male 
and % femsle convicts. The district jail has at present aceom- 
modation for 49 prisoners, viz., for 22 male convicts, 5 female 
convicts, 15 under-trial prisoners, and 3 civil prisoners; while 
there is a hospital with beds for 6 patients. Sanction hus Leen 
given {o an extension of the jail, whieh will involve the addi- 
tion of the following among other buildings -—- barracks for 80 
prisoners, divided into 4 wards, ope of which will have cubicles 
in order to separate javenile prisoners; a hospital, containing 
a fever ward and a dysentery or ordinary ward, each with 
8 boda; a female ward with accommodation for 8 prisoners; 
four cells, one for female, and three for male prisoners; and 
two work-sheda, There will also be a two-storied main gate 
“building, containing jailors’ quarters, the civil jail, various 
offices, aud quarters for 21 warders; and provision is also to 
be made for under-trial and segregation wards. ‘Ihe industries 
carried on in the district jail are oil-pressing, wheat-grinding, 
peddy-husking, mat-making, sloe-pounding and rope-making. 
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LOCAL SELF GOVERN MENT, 


Ovrtsine the municipalities of Khulni, Satkhiré and Debhata, Drermor 
the administration of local affairs, euch ax the management of °°4*™ 
roads, the control of dispensaries and the provision of sanitation, 
etc., rests with the District Board, asusted by the Local Boards of 
Khulna, Bagherhat and Satkhira and by thy Union Committvos 
of Senhati, Dumna, Bagherhat, Mulghar, KaliroA and Magura 

The District Board consists of 17 mombers, of whom fonr are 

nominated by Government and eight are elected, while five are 
.er-officio members. Its average annuil income dung tho 10 
years ending in 1901-02 was Ks. 1.17,0C0, of which Ra. 9,000 
were derived from Provinual rates, and the average annual 
expenditure was also Rs 1,17,000), of which Ra. 65,000 wore spent 
on civil works, Rs 28,000 on ed ication, and Rs $,000 on medical 
relief. In 1906-07 its income was Ha 2,20,000 (excluding an 
opening balance of Its 68,000), the principal receipts being 
Re. 1,07,000 derived from rates, Rs 74,000 obtarned from civil 
works (including Rs. 59,0v0 from contributions and Ks, 14,000 
from tolls on ferries), Rs. 26,000 contributed by Government and 
Ra. 5,000 obtained from pounds, Tho incidence of taxation is 
light, being only one anna four pies per head of the population. 
The expenditure in the same year waa Rs. 2,17,000, of whioh 
Re. 1,52,000 were spent on civi] works, Ra. 39,000 on education, 
and Rs. 12,600 on medical relief. 

The District Board maintains 535°6 miles of roads, of which 
27°68 miles are metalled and 508 miles are unmetalled, besides a 
number of village roads with an aggregate length of 928 miles; 
the cost of maintaining these roads in 1406-07 was Rs, 128, Ra. 58 
and Rs. 14 per mile respectively. The Board also keeps up 98 
pounds, which bring in an income of Ra. 5,000. Its educational 
expenditure is devoted to maintaining one Middle school and one 
industrial school (the Khulna Coronation Technical school), and 

to aiding 48 Middle schools, 76 Upper Primary achoola and 675 
ee Tt aleo maintains no less than 11 


dispensaries and sjds threo others; in 1906-07 altogether 5-6 


